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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae 
HE Sultan, in order to avoid a Conference at Constanti- 
nople, has made an effort to settle the Egyptian question 
by himself. He has despatched Dervish Pasha, an able and 
unscrupulous Turk, who quieted Albania, as Commissioner to 
Cairo, where he arrived on Thursday. He was accompanied by 
a suite of fifty-eight persons, including eighteen Colonels, in- 
tended, we presume, to take the Egyptian commands ; and the 
Sultan’s confidential agent in Mecca, who will influence the 
Ulema, The Mission was received with every demonstration of 
respect, the soldiers lining the roads, and it is ramoured that 
the Colonels, after an angry discussion, have agreed that they 
must obey any orders from the Khalif. No indication of 
those orders has, however, transpired, and the members 
of the Mission will probably spend some days in dis- 
covering how the land lies, and where the Sultan’s adhe- 
rents really are. They desire also to sound all parties as 
to the removal of Tewfik, which we may take for granted is one 
of the secret objects of the Sultan’s policy. According to all 
telegrams from Egypt, the situation is still strained to the last 
degree; but we must not forget that all Europeans in Cairo 
desire to secure armed intervention. 








A new batch of Egyptian papers has been presented to Par- 
liament. They come down, however, only to February 6th, 
and their interest is only historical. It seems clear that M. 
Gambetta from the first saw mischief in the convocation 
of the Notables, and wished to arrange for active intervention. 
Lord Granville, however, after deprecating premature decisions, 
advised that the opinion of Europe should be asked, and that 
Turkey should be employed as the executive agent. In the 
most important despatch of the series, dated January 30th, the 
British Foreign Secretary declares that “Her Majesty's 
Government have a strong objection to the occupation by them- 
selves of Egypt,” as sure to awaken jealousies in Europe; that 
they think a joint occupation by France and England nearly 
as bad; but that while occupation by Turkey “would be a 
great evil, they are not convinced that it would entail politi- 
cal dangers so great as those attending the other alternatives.” 
This course, it is evident, was pressed on the French Govern- 
ment, and at last accepted, subject to certain reserves which, 
when published, will, we imagine, explain a good deal that is 
now unintelligible. They will, for instance, enable us to under- 
stand why none of the voluminous correspondence of March, 
April, and May has yet been given to the world. 


Another very bad agrarian murder has occurred in Ireland, 
—indeed, in some respects the worst yet chronicled, since, with 
tae landlord shot, a soldier told off for his protection was 
deliberately shot also, so that the assassins did not even scruple 
to take another life, simply in order that they might take the 
life of the man whom they had determined to kill a little sooner. 
Mr. Bourke, of Rahassan Park, County Galway, was the prin- 
cipal victim, and he was shot on Thursday, in broad daylight, 





with his escort, while riding from Gort to Atheury. The Land 
League Press had ridiculed his precaution in asking for an 
escort, and had declared his life to be perfectly safe. Mr. Bourke 
was a barrister, of about forty-six years of age. He had prac- 
tised some time in India, and on his return had bought Rahas- 
san Park, where he resided at the time of his death. He 
contested Mayo with Mr. O’Connor Power at the last election 
but one. He made great exertions for the relief of the people 
at the time of the partial famine in 1879-1880, and was then 
very popular; butsince the return of prosperity had insisted on 
his rents, which led to his murder. The assassination of the 
soldier who was with him will create a very unpleasant feeling 
in the Army, which will not be inclined to admit that soldiers 
should be killed in cold-blood simply because they are told off to 
protect the lives of persons whom the Irish hate. 


The Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill has been dragging 
through Committee all the week, delayed by not a little reason- 
able opposition, and some unreasonable obstruction. Yes- 
terday week the discussion of the proposal, on which we ex- 
pressed our opinion in our last impression, to include treason 
and treason-felony amongst the offences to be tried without a 
jury, was discussed at needless length,—the Government giving 
way only so far as to exclude offences of the kind committed 
before the Act shall have passed, in other words, withdrawing the 
proposal to give the Act an ex post facto operation. Ultimately, 
Mr. Davey’s amendment excluding treason and treason-felony 
from the operation of the Bill was rejected, by 227 votes against 
70, a great many English Liberals voting with the Irish 
Home-rulers. Subsequently, amendments of a rather harass- 
ing kind were discussed, such as the amendment to exclude 
all proofs of treason and murderous intent derived from public 
speeches or newspaper articles, an amendment rejected by 61 
votes against 26; and next, Mr. Parnell’s extraordinary amend- 
ment proposing to exclude the word “ murder’’ from the sub-see- 
tion on the alleged ground that there had been no failure of jus- 
tice in the case of murder; to which Mr. Trevelyan replied that 
in seventeen cases of agrarian murder in 1881, there was not a 
single person convicted, though four persons were brought to 
trial, all of whom were acquitted. Mr. Parnell’s proposal was 
really a proposal to negative the most essential of all the pro- 
visions of the Bill; of course, he gained no sympathy from the 
Liberal party, and the amendment was rejected by 133 votes 
against 22. All of these 22 dissentients would appear to look 
upon the impunity of agrarian murderers in Ireland without 
dissatisfaction. 


On Monday, the Government agreed to choose the Judges who 
are to try cases without a jury by a fixed vote settled by ballot, 
instead of leaving their nomination to the Lord-Lieutenant ; 
and they further agreed to pay the expenses of witnesses and of 
persons accused, but acquitted, of crime; and further, to assign 
and pay counsel for all poor persons accused of crime. It was 
also conceded that the Judges should assign their reasons for 
convicting of crime, in open Court, and that a shorthand 
writer’s note shall be taken of those reasons. Ultimately, 
there was a final, general debate on the motion that the first 
clause stand part of the Bill, in which a great many gloomy 
predictions were repeated by the Irish party ; but the clause was 
carried by 227 votes against 39,—Mr. Trevelyan having shown, 
in a most effective final summary of the argument for trying 
many of these cases without a jury, that when the culprits were 
taken red-handed, and the evidence was quite unimpeachable as 
to the outrages committed by them, they had been repeatedly 
acquitted by juries, and conducted amidst triumphant plaudits 
from the Court. 





Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday were wholly taken up with 
a very long discussion of the proper way of defining the offence 
of intimidation or “ boycotting,” Mr. Charles Russell wishing to 
limit it to threats of violence, or attempts to incite other per- 
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sons to use such threats; while the Government contended that 
in Ireland intimidation of a most cruel kind is practised by 
means of boycotting, even when no direct threats of violence 
are used, as, for instance, when a blacksmith was totally de- 
prived of his custom for not acting with the Land League, and 
the servants of others were compelled to leave them by the 
notices they received, often notices which inspired the fear of 
violence, whether threats of violence were used or not. On 
Wednesday, Mr. Dillon made an elaborate defence of boycotting, 
distinguishing it from threats of violence, as a mere “ sending 
to Coventry ” and exclusive dealing, and this he declared to be 
quite essential to the sort of agitation which Irish tenant- 
farmers had been conducting, however regrettable the necessity 
for putting on such a screw might be. Among the Liberals who 
wished the crime of intimidation to be more closely defined, 
though they did not wish it to be limited, as Mr. Russell pro- 
posed, to threats of violence exclusively, or incitements to such 
threats, was Mr. Bryce, who suggested that conspiracies to ex- 
clude a man from the market, or from intercourse with his fellow- 
men, or to deprive him of his rents, might be made punishable as 
intimidation, though an individual refusal to have dealings with 
a man should not be so regarded. ‘There was a general con- 
currence that the offence of intimidation needed either closer 
definition, or, at least, more of negative definition, more careful 
exclusion of what it did not mean, though Mr. Russell’s attempt 
to limit it to direct threats of violence met with very little 
favour. 


In the midst of the discussion on Tuesday, Mr. Parnell made 
an attack on Mr. Forster for having arrested a certain Mr. 
Crosbie under the Protection Act as guilty of intimidation, 
his only offence having been, said Mr. Parnell, to present 
a petition for the reduction of rents on a certain estate, 
a petition which pledged the petitioners not to pay their 
rents till a reduction had been made. Mr. Forster positively 
denied this, and stated that Mr. Crosbie was arrested on reason- 
able suspicion of using genuine intimidation, the grounds of 
which suspicion, however, could not be safely stated without 
exposing certain persons to very great danger. Hereupon Mr. 
O’Kelly (M.P. for Roscommon) said:—* The right honourable 
gentleman has for the twentieth time made an infernal speech,” 
when Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson moved that the words be taken 
down,—and the words were taken down,—though Mr. Parnell 
subsequently prevailed on Mr. O’Kelly to withdraw and apolo- 
gise for them, as uttered in the heat of debate. There was, how- 
ever, no sort of justification for such words. Mr. Forster had 
simply said,—what every one who has watched his career must 
know to be true,—that he did not authorise Mr. Crosbie’s arrest 
for merely asking a reduction of rent, but because he believed 
himself to have good evidence, which he could not safely pro- 
duce, that Mr. Crosbie had been guilty of acts of intimidation. 
Of course, Mr. Forster’s evidence may have been bad, and not 
good; but that he believed it to be good, and that he believed 
the publication of it to be dangerous to those who gave that 
evidence, is simply certain. And why even Mr. O’Kelly should 
have described that belief, or the statement of it, as ‘‘ infernal” 
is only intelligible on the supposition that, whatever Mr. Forster 
might choose to say, Mr. O’Kelly was determined to denounce 
with fury. 


On Thursday the debate was resumed with still less result. Mr. 
Charles Russell’s amendment, limiting intimidation to threats 
of violence or incitements to threaten violence, was negatived by 
266 votes against 45; and then came an amendment of Mr. 
Healy’s, proposing to limit the offence of intimidation to the post- 
ing or circulating of notices of an illegal character,—to publicly 
proclaiming any person under a ban, or inciting others so to pro- 
claim him,—and wrongfully and illegally holding up any one 
to public odium, or using violence or threats of violence to any 
persons. This was objected to by the Government, on the ground 
that it was impossible to exhaust the modes of intimidation, 
and that in the English Act of 1875 general words were retained, 
by which intimidation was made an offence, even though it were 
not exercised in any of the particular ways subsequently 
specified. In the end, the amendment was rejected by 


247 votes against 36, after which Mr. Bryce proposed to 
leave the word “intimidation” without a definition, as prefer- 
able to defining it too vaguely. This was objected to by 
the Government, on the ground that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to make the Irish people understand by instances the 
kind of act which is to be punished under these clauses; but 





. . * iim 
on this amendment there was no division taken on Thursda 
the Irish Members preferring to move dilatory amendments to ; 
* * ; * © + a + Ms r 
reporting progress, a course which was ultimately successful 


Garibaldi died on the evening of Friday se’nnight, the last f 
the four men, Cavour, Mazzini, Victor Emanuel, and ewes 
who, in 1860, among them made Italy. Perhaps we ought to add 
the Emperor Napoleon; but his help, indispensable as it wag 
was given with another object than the enfranchisement of the 
country he assisted to make free. Of the four, Garibaldi Wags 
the lowest in mental power; but his unequalled courage, hig 
ascendancy over the masses of South Italy, and his marvellous 
disinterestedness, made him, perhaps, the most efficient, No- 
thing in history or romance surpasses his descent on Sicily with 
scarcely a thousand men, his return to the mainland, and hig cons 
quest of the capital, in which he arrived by railway almost with. 
out a guard, The single feat which overshadows it ig hig 
surrender of the kingdom he had captured to Victor Emanuel 
because that was best for Italy. No character at once go great 
and so childlike, so royal in its command over men and so nearly 
feeble in its uncontrolled yielding to passing emotions, has ever 
appeared in modern history, and none has ever excited such 
regard among the masses of mankind. To the last, the Italian 
sailor, without birth or education, was a power in Southern 
Europe; and while all Italians worshipped him, and the masses 
of London turned out to do him honour, his name had such a 
charm on the Adriatic, that in 1880 a report of his intention to 
descend into Illyria appalled the Eastern Courts. He was not 
Cavour’s equal, but we shall see many Cavours before we see a 
second Garibaldi. 


Mr. Frelinghuysen, the American Secretary of State, on May 
8th addressed to Lord Granville a despatch expressing the new 
President’s views upon the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the 
Panama Canal. The despatch is entirely free from Mr. Blaine’s 
bad-tempered rhetoric, but it is not pleasant reading. Mr, 
Frelinghuysen declares that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was 
only agreed to in order to secure British capital for the 
Nicaragua Canal, that the Canal has been abandoned, and that 
the Treaty has, therefore, lapsed. At the present time, the 
Union has plenty of money; and the United States, therefore, 
“hold themselves free to protect any inter-oceanic communica: 
tion in such a way as treaties with local sovereign Powers may 
warrant, and as their own interests may require.” They will 
look upon any concert of foreign Powers to protect the Panama 
Canal “with disfavour,” but Mr. Frelinghuysen trusts that 
before the matter becomes one of practical importance, 
her Majesty’s Government will see that its interests 
are identical with those of the United States. In short, the 
American Government intends, treaty or no treaty, to regard 
the Canal as an internal water-way. Considering the 
possessions in America owned by Great Britain, this is a pre- 
tension which Lord Granville must civilly but firmly repudiate, 
The Treaty was intended to provide for the contingency of the 
junction of the oceans, not for any particular canal; and if the 
Government of Washington intend to denounce it, they must 
give fair and formal notice. Mr. Frelinghuysen says there is 
no need for ill-will, at all events at present; but why, then, 
did he not let the subject drop? He wants to be able to say 
he gave notice in despatch No. —, without actually giving it. 


The Austrian Government is evidently nervous about its 
popularity on the Adriatic. It recently arrested and expelled 
an Englishman, Mr. Evans, for unpleasing statements about 
the revolt in the Herzegovina; it has now warned Mr. Still- 
man, an American, that he must not enter the Austrian domi- 
nions; and on Tuesday it confiscated a Trieste paper for appearing 
in black on account of Garibaldi’s death. Civil fortitude seemsto be 
the one virtue which Continental statesmen can neither acquire 
nor affect. They fancy themselves insulted when they are criti- 
cised, they sce danger in caricatures, and as for a demonstration 
of feeling, it is to them intolerable. They might all be police- 
men at Ballina, where the authorities treated children’s im- 
pertinence as a sort of treason. Their sensitiveness is, perhaps, 
not wonderful, as it is only the experience of freedom which 
teaches officials how little effect criticisms have; but why do 
they reveal it so clearly 2 They are trained to conceal emotion 
in diplomacy, yet in civil affairs show themselves utterly 
hysterical. 








The movement in favour of the early closing of shops gathers 
strength. On Monday a large meeting of London shopmen 
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n Hyde Park, and the speakers, who said they 

resented 320,000 shop-assistants in the Metropolis alone, 
ot da resolution to petition Parliament for help. They 
pent are worked for fourteen, fifteen, and even six- 
a hours a day, and at a meeting of the Early Closing 
Association on Thursday these statements were accepted as 
trae by Earl Cairns and Canon Farrar. Earl Cairns, in his 
speech, specially contended for the Saturday half-holiday ; but 
it is especially dificult to concede this in the poorer districts, 
where half the shopping is done on Saturday night. Both Lord 
Cairns and Canon Farrar thought legislative interference im- 
possible, and relied exclusively upon the pressure of public 
opinion. That is quite right, but if the shopmen struck for a 
week public opinion would be much quickened, and the em- 
ployers would have an excuse for shutting up at a reasonable 
time. As Earl Cairns pointed out, they do not want to keep 
open if they can help it. 


was held i 


Mr. Davitt made a long speech at Liverpool on Tuesday 
on his policy for Ireland, a speech perfectly temperate in tone, 
though permeated, of course, by the wildest and most revolu- 
tionary ideas. He condemned the Prevention of Crime Bill as 
a purely wanton attempt to interfere with Irish liberty, and he 
seemed to treat the outrage-mongers whom it is intended 
to detect and punish by the help of the machinery of this 
Bill, as if they, and the sympathy felt with them, were 
the legitimate products first of the evictions, and then of 
Mr. Forster’s use of the Protection Act. He defended the pro- 
posal that the State should resume possession of the whole land 
of Ireland, and conceded as a sort of supererogatory act of 
clemency, that the landlords might be permitted to receive 
about half the value of their estates, by way of compensation for 
their expropriation. He would then impose on the farmers a 
land-tax of ten per cent., which he deemed sufficient to carry on 
the administration ; while the remainder of the sum gained by 
the confiscation of half the property of the landlords would be 
sufficient to pay the interest on the debt incurred for their ex- 
propriation, and to extinguish that debt in fifty years. Finally, 
he demanded an Irish Legislature for Ireland of the colonial 
type, and the abolition of the Dublin-Castle system. We have 
discussed these remarkable suggestions at length elsewhere. 
One sentence in Mr. Davitt’s speech, however, has a somewhat 
different ring in it:—‘“‘ While I yield to no Irishman alive in 
my allegiance to the principle of Ireland’s right to govern her- 
self, I would infinitely prefer to deal directly with the English 
Government, to dealing with its exacting and unscrupulous 
mercenaries, the Irish landlords.” That does not look altogether 
like final alienation from Great Britain. 


Mr. Tuke, in an interesting and very important letter to the 
Standard of Monday, shows how utterly false is the statement 
that the Irish cottiers of Galway and Mayo show the utmost 
reluctance to leave Ireland, and that when they have been assisted 
to do so, they are landed in the eastern cities of the United States 
“totally unprovided for.” On the contrary, Mr. Tuke shows 
that from a union containing 25,000 souls, he could have sent 
away nearly five thousand who would have been most grateful 
to go, and that he did actually send away 1,150 persons, 
who implored blessings on those who helped them to emigrate, 
and many of whom have since written back of the extreme care 
and kindness with which they were treated on their arrival in 
the United States. As Mr. Tuke most justly says :—‘ One of 
the grievous evils which afflict Ireland is the absence of truthful- 
ness in reference to any public acts, or the conduct and feelings 
of the people.” 


It appears to have been under a mistake that we reported 
last week that Mr. Baron Fitzgerald had resigned his place on 
the Irish Bench. This the Times correspondent in Dublin 
stated positively yesterday week, but, as it seems, without any 
oficial authority for so doing. We trust that it may prove to 
have been a statement entirely erroneous as well as premature. 


A London butcher, writing to Thursday’s Times, pours out the 
most bitter contempt on the New Zealand frozen meat. When 
it first comes into the market, he says, it looks bright and clean, 
but 18 as hard as a lump of stone; when it thaws, “it looks as 
if it had been drawn through a horse-pond.” The London 
butcher declares that nobody sees anything of this frozen meat, 
because it is only sold to the poor at a few pence per pound, 
just as the offal of the English meat is sold to the poor at re- 
duced prices. If this were the truth, of course the importation 





would be much less important than has been supposed ; but the 
tone of the London butcher’s letter is too angry to inspire 
great confidence. He treats the New Zealand meat with osten- 
tatious contempt, indeed, but with an acridity that betokens 
fear, A reply in yesterday’s Times maintains that the 
meat, after thawing, can be sold in a condition perfectly dty and 
clean, and that good butchers are willing to give from 53d. to 
67d. a pound for it, which, it is said, would leave a profit of from 
a penny to twopence a pound. 


Professor Crookes has tested the cost of electric lighting for 
bimself by lighting his whole house with fifty lamps, of which 
twenty-nine are twenty-candle and twenty-one four-candle 
lamps. Although the cost of his generator is greatly increased 
by the necessity of making it silent, he finds that the light costs 
him £2 19s. a month, while gas would cost him £3 6s. 6d. It is, 
therefore, distinctly cheaper even under disadvantageous circum- 
stancesto burn the light which does not soil the curtains or blacken 
the ceiling, or destroy the gilding of books, or produce the sense, 
and sometimes the reality, of suffocation. Mr. Crookes places 
this saving against the original cost of the apparatus, which he 
estimates at £300. This would, of course, be absent if the wires 
were fed from a central generator, and the expense of the lamps 
may be reduced toa minimum. They broke at first constantly, 
but Mr. Crookes has so improved them and their management 
that he has latterly lost only one in three months. We want 
now experience in lighting a whole block. 


A great discussion has arisen as to the reason of the 
plague of caterpillars which appear to be destroying our 
British oaks. Some say that it is the deficiency of the 
insect-eating birds which causes the plague, while others 
maintain that it is the sickliness of the trees which renders 
them liable to this plague, and that that sickliness was 
caused in 1881 by the severity of the two previous winters, 
but in 1882 by the fierce gale of April 29th, which certainly 
seared the horse-chestnuts and hawthorn trees on the side 
on which it struck them almost as if it had been rather 
flame than wind. We doubt both explanations. It is certainly 
true that, on the whole, the little birds have been unusually 
numerous this spring, instead of unusually deficient,—for which, 
no doubt, we have to thank Mr. Dillwyn’s Wild Birds’ Act; so 
that itis hardly possible to account for the increase of the cater- 
pillars by the decrease of their hereditary foes. And again, it is 
not at all easy to suppose that a wind which did not seriously 
injure either the beech, the elm, or the lime, should have taken 
such effect on the oaks as to have more than compensated for 
the mild winter. Perhaps some “protective” variation has 
taken place in this destructive oak-leaf caterpillar which makes 
it unpalatable to the insect-eating birds, but this guess is so 
disagreeable and ominous, that we earnestly hope that it may 
be false. It is a plain duty to let all the young rooks and bull- 
finches of this generation grow to maturity, and see what they 
may be able to effect in the way of making war on the oak 
caterpillars. 


A convict named Fury, who recently confessed to a murder 
declared that he welcomed death as a relief from the persecu- 
tions of prison warders. His statements were brought before 
Sir W. Harcourt by Mr. Tallack, Secretary to the Howard 
Association; but the Home Secretary, in a letter published in 
the Times, entirely repudiates them. He has, he says, the 
reports of competent and independent Visiting Committees, 
and he trusts their reports sooner than the statements of “ per- 
jured thieves and murderers.” He, indeed, thinks the prisons 
“the best conducted institutions in this country.” Mr. Tallack 
retorts that the warders are filling the Civil Service Gazette with 
complaints of their own harsh treatment from their superiors, and 
prison arrangements are therefore not perfect, and asks Sir W. 
Harcourt to account for the perpetual outbreaks in prisons. The 
truth seems to be, that while English prisons, as a whole, are well 
managed, the warders, who live in constant danger and are 
wearied with groundless complaints, do constantly contract spites 
against prisoners who are insolent and unruly. They know that 
most prisoners will not complain to the Visitors, and that those 
who do, being, as they often are, the most unruly, will be dis- 
credited. The Cornhill Magazine some few years since published 
a paper which showed that defects involving positive torture to 
the convicts could and did exist in English prisons, without any 
one being particularly to blame. Only, there was no remedy. 


Consols were on Friday 1007; to 100,°; x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. DAVITT ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 


HATEVER we may think of the policy sketched out 
in Mr. Davitt’s speech at Liverpool on Tuesday, the 
speech ig certainly of a kind to justify the step taken by the 
Government in his release. It is strictly a political speech, and 
a speech spoken in a temper which we are bound to recognise 
as very far from malignant,—rather, indeed, considering what 
he himself had suffered for his opinions, moderate, frank, and 
generous. This we say, of course, only of its spirit. On 
its mode of treating the Irish questions of the day,—in other 
words, on its policy,—we can only say that while it perhaps 
shows a certain improvement of tone, when we remember 
that it represents the views of the revolutionary Irish party, 
—of the party which professedly goes beyond Mr. Parnell,— 
it gives evidence in almost every sentence of the sweeping in- 
justice, as well as of the rashness and crudeness with which 
that party would treat the Irish Question, were it ever to 
become master of the situation. Let us consider a little in 
detail this remarkable speech of a perfectly honest Irish 
peasant, who has suffered severely for the cause he advocates, 
and who can hardly expect to gain anything by it, except it 
be the satisfaction of serving his country. We may be 
at least sure that it is perfectly sincere; and we need much 
to know what those of the peasantry of Ireland who have 
acquired the power of expressing their political views ade- 
quately, sincerely think. 

In the first place, Mr. Davitt speaks of the proposals em- 
bodied in the Prevention of Crime Bill from one point of view, 
and one only,—that is, as if these proposals were put forward for 
their abstract excellence, in a condition of society in which there 
is no sort of ground for supposing that any considerable portion 
of the people are suffering exceptionally from crime and from the 
impunity of those who commit it. He speaks of trial by jury as 
“the palladium of liberty in every constitutionally governed 
country,” and with great indignation of Mr. Gladstone as about to 
abolish it in Ireland for three years. Well, if trial by jury werethe 
* palladium of liberty ” in Ireland, no political crime could be 
greater than Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to exchange it, even for 
three years, in a considerable class of cases, for a different system. 
But Mr. Davitt simply ignores the fact that the only liberty 
which trial by jury in these cases has hitherto appeared to 
ensure, has been the liberty of the criminal, the liberty of 
the murderer and would-be murderer, the liberty of 
the persons who fired deliberately into Moriarty’s legs, 
and who shot away the side of Mrs. Smythe’s head, or 
who have just murdered Mr. Bourke, together with a soldier 
who had done nothing, even in Irish opinion, to deserve 
assassination, by his side. It is quite unintelligible to 
Englishmen how men who, like Mr. Davitt, express the 
strongest horror of the outrages and intimidation from which 
Ireland has had to suffer, and who are perfectly aware that 
the wicked men who commit them are sheltered and even ap- 
proved by a considerable section of public opinion in Ireland, 
can speak of every fresh attempt to discover and punish these 
criminals as if it were simply an attack on Irish liberty under 
the colourable pretext of putting down crime. It is an attack 
on the liberty of crime, and on no other liberty at all. 
And if crime of any kind had been as much _ pro- 
tected by English juries as agrarian crime has been by Irish 
juries, all England would cry out, and cry out justly, 
for the abolition of trial by jury in the case of that crime. 
We do not mean to deny that the Bill, as at present 
before the House of Commons, goes beyond what is 
either necessary or desirable for its object. Indeed, we 
strongly maintain this. But the Irishmen who affect to 
believe that this Bill isan unprovoked attack on the liberty of 
the subject in Ireland, which nobody would tolerate in England, 
—and this was Mr. Davitt’s tone,—do not know the English 
people. Under the same conditions,—the steady impunity 
of crimes destructive of the peace and liberty of hundreds of 
thousands of the people,—we should call even more loudly for 
a change of system, than we now call for a change of system 
in Ireland. We do not value a “ palladium of liberty” which 
only insures the freedom of midnight marauders, and leaves 
honest people to tremble in their beds, or go down to the grave 
unavenged by justice. Till Mr. Davitt and his friends appear to 
care a little more for the liberty of the peaceful citizen, and a 
little less for the liberty of the hired bravo, we shall never have a 
common ground of discussion with them. We quite agree 
that the true policy is to interfere as little as possible with the 
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freedom and rights of peaceable Irishmen, and as much as pos. 


sible with the freedom and wrong of masked assassing and 
paid intimidators; but the violent party, while they alwa 

condemn the outrages in words, always seem to care a “am 
deal more for the protection of the outrage-mongers than for 
the protection of their victims. Mr. Davitt follows, unfor 
tunately, in this evil, though beaten, track, ; c 

But now, let us pass to Mr. Davitt’s plan for the redem 
tion of Ireland :—*T start,” he says, “with the proposition 
that, in accordance with strict justice, the landlords of Ire. 
land are not entitled to their fares from Kingstown to Holy. 
head, for the loss of their criminally-abused property rights - 
but as conventional justice, or the claims of prescriptive right 
cannot possibly be repudiated by the English Government, or 
avoided by Ireland, if a peaceful settlement of the land war is to 
arrived at, we must face the question of compensation,” 
Well, that amounts to saying that a long inheritance of injustice 
may properly be cleared off by a stupendous act of retaliatory 
injustice on the remote descendants, or remote representatives 
by purchase, of those who committed injustice long ago; but 
that, as it is not possible to screw the English people up to 
such an act of retaliation, and as it is not even certain that, 
it would leave the Irish people in peaceful enjoyment of the 
booty secured by it, it is better to compensate by paying the 
landlords only a part, and not the whole of what is due 
to them. We hardly know how to deal with such an 
assumption as this, It assumes so many preposterously bad 
principles, and tries to embody them all in one fell stroke,—for 
Mr. Davitt proposes that the landlords should be expropriated, 
but compensated at hal/-price for their property, on the 
deliberate assumption that you ought to give back to the 
tenant of the present generation what his predecessors in the 
tenancy ought to have had (if the landlord had been just in 
those times), though he himself never either expected to receive 
it, or earned the right to receive it,in any way whatever ; and that 
you ought to rob the landlord of the present generation—who 
may have bought his land at its full value from some one who 
is now living on his purchase-money in England or Italy—of 
fully half of his property, on the ground that under a better 
system of laws, the person who sold to him would never have 
had such a property to sell. Is it possible for a sane people to 
listen to proposals of this kind, and call them justice? If it 
had been proposed on the passing of the Education Act to 
mulct the parents of a portion of their property in order to 
compensate their ignorant but grown-up offspring, whom it was 
now too late to educate, for the parents’ neglect, what would Mr. 
Davitt have said of that as a measure of justice? Yet it would 
have been justice itself compared with what he proposes, for, in 
some sense, the parent who had neglected his child’s education 
was responsible for that neglect; but Mr. Davitt proposes 
to make the landlord of to-day responsible not merely 
for his own shortcomings—which we do not object to— 
but for the shortcomings of a line of ancestors or predecessors 
with whom he had nothing in the world to do, and into whose 
rights he must generally have entered without a suspicion that 
they had been squeezed out of wrongs. What would he say of a 
proposal to make the Irish tenant-farmers of this generation re- 
sponsible for all the shortcomings of their predecessors tothe Irish 
labourers of past generations? If you once adopt the principle 
that you are not only bound to reform the false relations 
between living men,—which you are,—but to make the acci- 
dental representative of past wrong-doers suffer for the fruits 
of the wrong-doing he has unconsciously inherited, or otherwise 
acquired, and to compensate the man who accidentally stands 
in the shoes of former victims for all that those former victims 
have suffered, you begin an operation as intrinsically unjust 38 
it is intrinsically impossible, as pregnant with moral evils 
as it is with insoluble intellectual difficulties; indeed, an 
operation that not only threatens the existing society with 
dissolution, but hands on to the society which is to succeed it 
a deadly legacy of destructive principle. 

Nor can we say much for that part of Mr. Davitt’s proposal, 
which makes the State the owner, and the tenant-farmers of 
Ireland the mere permanent occupiers, of the land, and 
imposes a land-tax to defray all the costs of Government. 
What does he really propose, then, that the State should 
do with farmers who depreciate the value of their land, and 
at last perhaps find themselves unable to pay even the land- 
tax, or to pay their way at all? Is the State to wait till they 
have got so deeply into debt that they cannot even borrow the 
amount of the land-tax? or is it to keep a watchful eye over 
them, and eject them directly there seem signs of bad and 
thriftless farming? If the former, there would soon be whole 
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‘tri erating under the new system into the con- 
ong 8 Davitt finds so disgraceful under the 
old, If the latter, the State must work the whole 
Jand of Ireland as a gigantic agricultural speculation, and 
have its finger in every man’s concerns. Would either 
the one or the other system be in any degree tolerable ? Mr. 
Davitt as a Socialist seems to us even wilder, were that 
ossible, than Mr. Davitt as a politician and a moralist. 

Doubtless, there is a great revolution in progress in Treland, 
and the revolution will not have attained its end till, in some 
fashion or other, Ireland is administered by a far less 
centralised system than that which now prevails in what is 
called the Castle. But the last persons, as far as we can judge, 
either to initiate or to carry through this revolution are the 
men who talk like Mr. Davitt, as if the liberty of criminals 
were far more important than the liberty of peaceful citizens ; 
who propose arbitrarily to treat the existing generation 
of landlords and tenants-—though no other classes—as if 
they embodied in their own persons the acts of their pre- 
decessors for three hundred years back, and were to be 
required to receive stripes or rewards for their imaginary 
representatives during all that period; and finally, who suggest 
“with a light heart” that the State should manage all the 
agriculture of Ireland, or else rely for its efficiency on a single 
tax, which it would soon find itself unable to extort. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AS PROPHET. 
ORD SHAFTESBURY in the character of Prophet 


always excites in us a certain keenness of interest. 
Even those, among whom we desire to be reckoned, who 
most earnestly respect the noble Lord for a long life spent in 
efforts to benefit his fellow-men, will hardly attribute to him 
originality of mind, or the statesman’s grasp of immediate 
political questions. Lord Palmerston, who was no mean judge 
of men, did, it is true, offer him office; but it was, we suspect, 
with the idea of securing the Evangelical party, and with the 
feeling that, with such a man in it, his Cabinet would 
be less frequently accused of unscrupulousness. Never- 
theless, whatever estimate we place upon the capacities of 
the aged Peer, it cannot be denied that he possesses 
something of that insight amounting almost to divination 
which belongs to men who are utterly unselfish, and 
are compelled by their passion of pity for the “dim, 
common populations’ down below, to realise what millions so 
differently placed from themselves are likely to think and 
feel. Lord Shaftesbury has the gift of sympathy for the 
suffering, and in that gift lies much, if not all, of the secret 
of political insight. He was right in 1832; his speech in 
1867 was the only one which rose high above party feeling, 
and it is well worth while, amidst a pause in events, while Ire- 
land is waiting and Arabi undecided, to listen for a moment 
to the third prophecy, in which Lord Shaftesbury, now a man 
of vast age, with a strangely special experience of the wants 
and ways and emotions of vast multitudes, embodies his view 
of the progress of his country towards Democracy. What will 
be the result of enthroning the whole People as ultimate arbiter 
of their own affairs ? 

Lord Shaftesbury replies with a double prophecy. He 
believes that the result, whatever it is, will be great, or as he 
puts it, in his remarkable letter to the Zimes of Tuesday, 
that “the ultimate issues of the Reform Bill,” as amended in 
1867, and about to be amended in 1883 or 1884, * if they do not 
make England much greater than she was, will certainly make 
her immeasurably less,” and that the next advance in the 
suffrage will “affect the tenure and transmission of property 
in every form.’”’ Those are distinct predictions, and well 
worthy careful attention. In the second the writer of 
these lines believes as strongly as Lord Shaftesbury, 
though probably with a different resulting emotion. It is 
nearly impossible to believe that the Democracy, once made 
completely sovereign by the emancipation of the counties, will 
not bestir itself to secure to itself a greater share in the 
material results of civilisation. It has already, while only 
partly victorious, released industry from restrictions in the 
way of combination laws and taxes upon necessaries to a 
degree which our fathers would have thought anarchical, and 
it will go much farther yet. The people will seek, when fully 
possessed of power, that first material luxury, more security in 
their means of livelihood ; security in their tenure, through com- 
pensation Bills; security in their homes, through limitation of 
landlord rights and abolition of all laws preventing the sale of 
freeholds; security in their right to work through co-operation, 





and possibly security through restrictive laws upon dismissal 
which will assimilate all labour—speaking roughly—to labour in 
the service of the State. This tendency to give security is already 
marked, and opinion among the masses goes farther than legis- 
lation, or the recent Bills for Ireland would not have been so 
supported by the great centres of population. They will seek to 
enjoy the pleasure of self-government—a keen pleasure, which 
has much to do with the development of Dissenting com- 
munities—and all the material advantages derivable from 
any right they have to sell,—read the proposed legislation on 
the monopoly of electric force. And they will seek with great 
energy and persistence for the wider diffusion of property, 
though not, we think, through confiscation. We see no 
reason why millions should contemn the Eighth Command- 
ment more than hundreds, or why a democracy should fail to 
perceive the ultimate wisdom as well as righteousness of 
honesty, any more than an oligarchy. As a matter of fact, in 
the most complete democracy in the world, the State of 
Massachusetts, property is as safe as in Yorkshire, and 
the State Debt paid with a regularity which the oligarchy 
of the South did not rival; the French peasants main- 
tain laws of property which are almost cruel; and a 
Swiss peasant is, of all men except the Hindoo peasant, 
the most severe in his opinion of theft. The diffusion will? 
occur, as Lord Shaftesbury predicts, through changes in tenure, 
and a radical alteration in the method of distribation after 
death, intended to secure not “ family rights,” as on the Conti- 
nent, but wider distribution. The father, we conceive, will 
be left free to bequeath, provided his legatees are as numerous 
as his natural heirs, Detail is worthless, but that the people 
made sovereign will seek as wide a diffusion of property and 
of all material comfort and security as is consistent with 
honesty, we feel assured. And the votes of the rural popula- 
tion, who are much more solicitous about money than the 
artisans, will tend to expedite that result. 

Then we come to Lord Shaftesbury’s larger prediction,— 
that the result will, for good or for evil, be very great. We 
believe upon this also he is in the right, though the direction 
of change is not so easily seen. ‘That the social arrange- 
ments must be profoundly modified by greater equality 
among men as regards political rights, by the wider diffusion 
of property, and by the gradual reduction of the intellec- 
‘tual chasm between classes—now so fearfully deep—hardly 
needs any kind of demonstration. And those social changes 
are changes in the very life of a nation, affect all its habits, 
all its secular ideals, all its conceptions of what men should 
strive to attain to be. Highly placed Englishmen hardly con- 
ceive what England would be like if all felt equal, and all 
knew enough to form opinions, and all either owned property 
of some sort, or regarded its ownership as probable and attain- 
able. The national life would be changed, and with it the 
national character. England has been governed for ages by an 
aristocracy and for fifty years by a bourgeoisie, yet its character, 
the deep tone producing its permanent action, has neither been 
bourgevis nor aristocratic; but something different, marked, 
and marked very deeply, by the hardihood and even reckless- 
ness of the wage-receiver. England, with its whole population 
actuated by the bourgeois spirit, will for good or evil be a 
different land, probably more cautious, more selfish, more 
addicted to forecast, more, to sum up in a word, Lowland 
Scotch. Whether the change will be good or bad, it is most 
difficult to decide, because the future hides the two main con- 
ditions of the problem,—the religious tone which will ulti- 
mately dominate the country, and the view the democracy 
will take of its relation to mankind. On neither point is it 
possible to form as yet a clear opinion. Many observers think 
that a faith Secularist in its essence will ultimately prevail, 
but many more, seeing the line all popular religious movements 
have taken, the outbreak of Puritanism, the outbreak of 
Wesleyanism, the outbreak of that eccentric movement de- 
scribed as the Salvation Army, believe that in the British D2- 
mocracy is a deep source of emotional religious feeling, which 
may yet evolve a long-enduring revival of the Faith. We do 
not know which will win, and confine ourselves to this,— 
that if Secularism gains the day, the English will realise 
material comfort, degenerating into piggish luxury, in a 
degree never yet seen; and that if Faith gains the day, they 
will evolve a new and probably fiercely regulated community, 
such as we have not seen here, though there was an adumbra- 
tion of it once in Connecticut. The boatmen on canals even 
now are not permitted to be careless of parental obligations. 
In either case, the change must be great, as must be the chanze 
which, no doubt, Lord Shaftesbury has in his mind, in the 
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relation of England to foreign nations, Hitherto that relation has 
been guided by aristocrats who have been successful in making 
England feared, but not successful, strangely unsuccessful, in 
making her loved. The Democracy will take a line of its 
own, sure to be widely different. It may be the line of claim- 
ing power almost arrogantly, but using it for beneficial ends. 
That was, in a rough way, the idea, however ill-fulfilled, of 
the “ Palmerston policy,” which was welcomed by a nearly 
unanimous people. His notion of beneficence was often 
absurd, but he tried to put down slavery, tyranny, and 
violent wrong-doing, when it could be done without too 
much risk. The English people is supposed to be un- 
ideaed, but the people who voted £20,000,000 to sup- 
press slavery had never scen a slave! It may be the line of 
conquest. No one can feel sure that if the British Democracy 
felt itself cooped up in this little island, it would not break 
out with savage energy, and carve out new possessions for itself 
as ruthlessly as even now it takes possessions from savage races 
with dark skins. Or it may take the line of total non-inter- 
vention, of a deliberate assertion that the business of a people 
is with itself, and not with other peoples. The Americans have 
taken that line. The Swiss have taken that line. The French 
peasantry are taking that line, and the British masses may take it, 
too. The most democratic of theirrepresentativesthink evidently 
they will take it; and no one, on the evidence of the facts, 
can say with confidence they will not. Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, in many respects a typical English democrat, would 
probably laugh at the doubt. We entertain it, neverthe- 
less, seeing how fierce is Imperialism among the masses, how 
keen is the interest in foreign affairs, how restless the nation 
is when in a great struggle its leaders insist on quiescence, 
and almost before all, how doubtful the democracy is whether 
abstinence or intervention profitsitself best. Itis for non-interven- 
tion in Syria, but in Egypt ? But this one thing we know, 
that Democracy, once supreme, will not in foreign affairs take the 
aristocratic line of meeting circumstances as they arise, that it 
will move strongly on the lines of some more simple and more 
generally applicable principle, and that whether it intervenes 
habitually or abstains from intervention habitually, the change 
will be very great. Lord Shaftesbury, as we judge, is a true 
prophet, though his words rather set men thinking, than con- 
tain thoughts in themselves. 








THE BOYCOTTING DIFFICULTY. 


TJFNHE debate which had yesterday lasted for three full days 

on the difficulty of defining Intimidation and Boycotting, 
though it looks like obstruction, is better justified than any 
dilatory proceeding of the kind which we can remember during 
recent years. The point is really one of the utmost difficulty 
and of the utmost importance, both to the Government on the 
one side, and to the Irish party on the other. We quite hold 
with the Government that it is impossible to define too 
closely the offence of intimidation, and that it is necessary to 
put down that offence. Even if we were to attempt such 
a definition, and speak of it as comprising any threat of 
violence, or any threat involving interference with the liveli- 
hood or the means of subsistence of the person threatened, in 
the hope of preventing him from doing what he has a right 
to do, or to make him do what he has a right not to do, the 
definition would be at once too wide and too narrow; it would 
render punishable some acts which might be perfectly justifi- 


able, and would certainly fail to include some acts which are 


perfectly unjustifiable. The statement of a labourer to an 
employer that without higher wages he would work no more 
for him, and would try to persuade every other labourer that 
the wages offered were too low, and were likely to cheapen labour 
in the market to a disastrous point, is a perfectly legitimate state- 
ment, and one that any labourer ought to have the power to make; 
and yet it is unquestionable that such a declaration might very 
seriously threaten the livelihood of the employer to whom it 
was made. On the other hand, such a definition as we have 
suggested above would not cover the inclusion of a man’s name 
in a published “ black list” of persons with whom it was con- 
sidered by a given organisation (say, the Land League), that 
it was disgraceful to hold any sort of social intercourse ; and 
yet the publication of a man’s name in such a black list, even 
though it were expressly stated that no violence and no refusal 
of the ordinary means of subsistence to those included in it was 
intended or recommended, would probably be an infinitely worse 
calamity than any attempt to organise a strike against an em- 
ployer till he raised his rate of wages, could be. The truth is that 
the character of intimidation depends so much on the minuter 
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social circumstances of the day, that it is impossi 

it exhaustively, without great danger both of se Shear 
ought to be excluded, and of excluding what ought to be in 

cluded; and we do not, therefore, in the least blame the 
Government for insisting that they cannot, and will not, suppl 

a definition, though it is their intention to put down the te 
of intimidation which has generally gone under the name of 
“ Boycotting,”’ a form of intimidation which has, no doubt often 
involved much more cruelty and terrorism than the milder 
forms of violence, like stone-throwing or hooting, could have 
involved. 

On the other hand, we cannot in any way reproach the 
Irish party for objecting that in relation to an offence which 
is to be judged by such judges as the Resident Magistrates of 
Ireland, there is a very great danger, indeed, in leaving the 
character of the offence undefined. Say what we will, the 
Resident Magistrates of Ireland belong to a caste who feel 
very little sympathy with the people; they are not highly- 
trained lawyers; they are not, as a rule, persons of 
judicial mind ; and they are pretty certain, without intend- 
ing it, to strain the interpretation of an ill-defined offence in 
a manner that may prove exceedingly injurious to the right of 
political combination. Under these circumstances, we cannot 
condemn them for resisting tenaciously, and even obstin- 
ately, till they secure for the Irish people that right of legiti- 
mate combination which was secured for the English artisans 
by the Act of 1875. 

It seems to us that there is probably a way out of the 
difficulty. We believe that though it is impossible so to define 
intimidation as to cover all the offences which the Government 
wish to put down, it might be easy to define those rights of 
legitimate combination which it is absolutely necessary for 
the Irish people to maintain. Why not, after explaining and 
illustrating the nature of the offence, add something distinctly 
explaining what the Act is not intended to forbid or render 
punishable ? If we suggest words, it is not, of course, that we are 
prepared to defend them as adequate words, but only that we ma 
make clearer the mode in which we would prevent the Bill from 
going beyond its true object. The words might be something of 
this kind,“ Provided always, and it is hereby expressly de- 
clared, that nothing in the foregoing clause shall be taken as 
declaring illegal, or prohibiting as criminal, any agreement 
amongst tenants to stand by each other in demanding a reduc- 
tion of rent, or any effort to persuade others, by fair argument, 
to demand such a reduction; or any agreement amongst 
labourers to stand by each other in the demand for a rise of 
wages, or for more convenient conditions of labour, or any effort 
to persuade other labourers to second them; or any political 
combination to co-operate in bringing about a given political 
object by legitimate moral pressure, so long as that moral 
pressure is not calculated to excite others, either directly or 
indirectly, to hold their opponents up to public odium and 
hatred for resisting the pressure put on them.” We do not 
for a moment pretend, of course, that such language as this is 
scientifically sufficient for its purpose. But we believe that 
the difficulty would be better met by explaining distinctly the 
sort of combinations which it is not intended to discourage or 
prevent, and which the Act would require the Resident 
Magistrates of Ireland to consider as perfectly lawful, than by 
any attempt to define all the forms of intimidation which it is 
desired to prevent, and which the Act is intended to punish. 
With such a class of Judges as the Resident Magistrates of Ire- 
land, it is most important to be perfectly explicit in setting 
before them what they are not to construe as intimidation. And 
in that case, as an appeal is apparently to be allowed from their 
judgment, they are pretty certain to take care not to punish as 
intimidation the sort of combinations which the Court of Appeal 
might declare that the Act was intended expressly to sanction. 
Hitherto, as we think, both the Government and the Irish 
party have been in the right in refusing to give way. But we 
believe that if, instead of attempting to define intimidation, 
the Bill were to attempt to describe what is not to be regarded 
as intimidation, some approximation between the views of the 
Government and the views of the moderate Liberals and 
moderate Irishmen, might really be effected. 





THE SULTAN IN EGYPT. 
CCIDENT is always possible in a situation such as exists 
in Egypt. A hot-tempered Colonel may excite the 
mob, a fanatic may murder a European Consul-General, an 
émeute in Alexandria may call down the fire of the Fleet. Apart 
from accident, however, there seems to us little reason to doubt 
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that the immediate control of affairs is in the hands of the 
Sultan. Even if the Colonels have not resolved, as reported 
ina late telegram, to submit to his authority, the means of 
esisting it are very small. Arabi Pasha cannot arouse any 
fanaticism among the people against the Khalif, and the 
« Army” on which he relies does not number 15,000 efficients, 
is not provided with very good artillery, and will be sorely 
shaken in morale by a decree authorising _the men to 
yeturn to their homes. A fortnight would bring a Turkish 
corps d’armée to Alexandria, and the Egyptian military 
leaders, if defeated in open rebellion, would have no 
mercy to expect. Even if the Turks were defeated, behind 
them stands the irresistible force of Europe ; and Arabi Pasha, 
after a momentary victory, would be no nearer to success, either 
for the Nationalists or himself. It is not probable that the 
Military party fail to perceive these things, and if no accident 
intervenes, we believe they will submit to orders from Con- 
stantinople, whatever they may be. They may utter furious 
threats, and even debate the contingencies of resistance; but 
they will yield, and make the best terms they can for their 
own heads and fortunes. 

The urgent question, therefore, is the line which the 
Sultan’s policy will take, and this may give rise to a 
diplomatic conflict of a very serious character. The ob- 
ject of the Sultan is believed to be twofold. He would, 
in the first place, greatly like to increase his ascendancy in 
Egypt, so far as to make it worth the while of the Khedive 
and of all Egyptian parties to remit money to Constantinople 
in the steady stream which Ismail kept up. The deposed 
Khedive alleges that he sent out of his various loans and his 
general revenue a total sum of sixteen millions to Constanti- 
nople, and even if that figure is exaggerated, it is certain that 
the amount was the heaviest of all Ismail’s secret expenses. 
This money went directly to the Palace, and was the source of 
infinite comfort and peace to the enormous crowd of persons, 
male and female, who live by worshipping each successive Sul- 
tan, Abdul Hamid would also greatly like to pose before the 
Mussulmans of the world as arbiter of Egypt, and able to 
secure results which neither the European Powers nor 
the Mussulmans when in revolt succeeded in obtaining. 
That impression would reinvigorate his authority over all 
Arabs, and especially at Mecca, which is for him and his 
House a question of life and death. These two objects can 
be secured only in one way,—by abolishing Arabi Pasha and 
the Colonels, and at the same time dismissing Tewfik, as in- 
competent or untrustworthy, in favour of some other candi- 
date, possibly Prince Halim, but much more probably Abbas 
Pasha, a child eight years old, in whose name some great 
Turkish official would exercise the Regency, and use his 
powers to fill the Treasury of Yildiz Kiosk, This policy has 
been discussed already at Constantinople, and that it will 
be essayed there is little doubt, and as little that it 
will be powerfully supported. To begin with, the Colonels 


can be easily persuaded to make Tewfik’s resignation 
the one condition upon which they will consent to 
submit. They have already demanded his removal, and 


should he be retained, they will dread his future vengeance. 
Then the proposal, though most offensive to England, is one 
which Lord Granville, hampered by the partnership with 
France, ean hardly resist without French help, and the 
Government of M. de Freycinet is not on this point sincere. 
It may adhere to England out of policy, but it has always 
encouraged Halim’s pretensions, and always regarded Tewfik 
as too English in his sympathies. The secret “ discord ” 
between the two Powers, so constantly hinted at in Egyptian 
correspondence, refers mainly to this, and it was to this that 
Mr. Gladstone directed the clearest sentences of his recent 
speech. He pledged the West to maintain Tewfik, and no 
other Khedive. And then, the ultimate arbiter, already 
accepted, “the European Tribunal,” may on this point 
refuse to exert pressure on the Sultan. One Khedive 
1s to the Imperial Powers as good as another, and each of 
them has his own reasons for conciliating the Sultan on any 
point not involving war, or the direct interests of his own 
State. Germany, Austria, Russia, will all be in favour of an 
exercise of authority sanctioned by England and France 
when Ismail was dismissed, France will be half-hearted in 
defence of Tewfik, and England will be left alone to protect 
her protégé, and defend almost by force a Khedive in whom 
this country takes no very acute interest. That will be a very 
awkward situation, with the Sultan called in as agent, and 
Europe accepted by Great Britain as arbiter. 

We expect, therefore, barring accident, to see Arabi Pasha 





and the Colonels submit, on condition of Tewfik’s removal ; 
to see that condition referred by the Turkish Commissioner 
to the Khalif, as ultimate Sovereign of Egypt; and to see a 
furious diplomatic struggle at Constantinople raging round 
that single point. On which side victory will incline, it is 
impossible to predict. Lord Granville will probably over- 
come the disinclination of France, because the Egyptian Ring 
in Paris, on the whole, sides with Tewfik, as the least expensive 
Khedive ; but he has to deal with a more dangerous opponent. 
Nobody quite like Abdul Hamid has appeared on the Ottoman 
Throne for ages. He is as much dreaded by his Ministers as 
the most warlike of the Sultans, while he exhibits in diplomacy 
an obstinate flexibility with which it is most difficult to deal. 
He may persevere until perseverance becomes dangerous, and 
in that case the Western Powers will have to adopt resolutions 
stronger and more decided than allies can usually bring them- 
selves to sanction. M. de Freycinet, with the Chamber before 
him and M. Gambetta behind, is not the precise supporter a 
determined English Foreign Secretary would choose. 
THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 

N R, FRELINGHUYSEN’S handling of the Clayton-Bulwer 
2) Treaty is more moderate in form than Mr. Blaine’s, but 
the conclusion at which he arrives does not greatly differ from 
that reached by his predecessor. Mr. Frelinghuysen labours to 
show that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is no longer in force, 
because the purpose for which it was concluded was never 
earried out. Mr. Blaine preferred to rest his case exclusively 
on the change in the circumstances of the United States 
since the Treaty was entered into. But Mr. Frelinghuysen 
has this change of circumstances quite as much in his mind 
as Mr. Blaine had; the only difference is that he does not 
put it forward more than is necessary for his purpose. Mr. 
Blaine’s argument went to show that the fact that the United 
States are now much richer and more powerful than they 
were in 1850, would of itself be a reason for considering the 
Treaty as non-existent. Mr. Frelinghuysen is content to plead 
that this fact is a sufficient reason for not attempting 
to revive the Treaty, now that it has for other rea- 
sons fallen into abeyance. In 1850 the United States Go- 
vernment wanted a certain canal made from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. They had not the means wherewith to make it 
themselves, for “though rich in land and industry,” they 
“were poor in money and floating capital.” They went, 
therefore, to England, and offered to abandon their exclusive 
rights over the proposed canal, “in order that no time should 
be unnecessarily lost in commencing and constructing” it. As 
a matter of fact, the canal was never begun, and the concession 
came to an end. Now it is proposed to make a different canal 
in a different part of the isthmus, and under different con- 
ditions of construction and management, What is the position 
of the United States Government towards this new under- 
taking ? 

The English contention, as we understand it, is quite simple. 
‘You have made,’ we say to the United States, ‘a general 
treaty, in which was included a particular proviso. The con- 
ditions to which this proviso is applicable have never come 
into existence; consequently, the duties you undertook in 
regard to them have never become binding on you. But the 
wider obligations into which you voluntarily entered are as 
much in force as ever. They relate not to what the United 
States Government is to do in reference to the particular canal 
contemplated in 1850, but to what the United States Govern- 
ment is to do in reference to the trade between the two oceans. 
When the Panama Canal is made, the duties devolving upon 
you under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty will revive. There wil! 
be a canal connecting the Atlantic and the Pacific, and though 
it will not be the precise canal which you had in mind whea 
you concluded the Treaty, it will be, for all practical pur- 
poses, identical with it.’ The United States Government is 
not disposed to admit this, ‘ The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
says Mr. Frelinghuysen, ‘* was concluded in order to secure a 
thing which did not exist, and which now never can exist.” 
There is no question here about a revival of duties. The 
United States took upon themselves no obligations with re- 
gard to the isthmus, or to the trade between the two oceans. 
They had nothing in their mind but the canal which was 
never begun. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty cannot even be said 
to have expired ; it never came properly into being. To this 
the rejoinder of the English Government will probably be that, 
like private persons, nations are bound by what they have said, 
not by what they discover years afterwards that they meant to 
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say. It is extremely likely that if the United States had been 
in 1850 what they are in 1882, they would never have con- 
cluded the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. But in this they only 
share the common lot of persons who make contracts when 
they are poor which they would like to avoid when they 
become rich. The necessity of standing by the bargain is an 
unpleasant necessity, but much as he may dislike it, an honest 
man will not seek to escape from it, and an honest State will 
talsc the same view. The United States gave certain pledges 
as to what they would do to secure freedom of trade if a 
canal were made across the Isthmus, and they have no 
right to withdraw from those pledges because, now that 
such a canal seems on the eve of being constructed, they 
find that if they had to give the pledges over again, they 
would frame them more to their own advantage. All that 
they can honourably do is to ask the Powers interested in the 
freedom of the canal to review the question, on the chance 
that some new arrangement may be entered into which will 
suit the European Powers as well as the present one, and please 
the United States better. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen bluntly declines this suggestion. ‘ The 
President is constrained to say that the United States cannot 
take part in extending such an invitation, and to state with 
entire frankness that the United States would look with dis- 
favour upon any attempt at a concert of political action 
by the other Powers in that direction.” This refusal does 
not excite in us any regret. We have never doubted 
that the Monroe doctrine would be maintained in words 
by the United States Government, though it may or may not 
find it convenient to assert it in action. We see no reason, 
therefore, to suppose that such a Conference as that suggested 
by Lord Granville would have resulted in the conclusion of a 
really satisfactory treaty. The European Powers and the 
United States have a diametrically opposite interest in the 
matter. The European Powers are anxious that a channel of 
such vast importance to the trade of Europe as the Panama 
Canal must be, shall be under the control of a State too weak 
to have a foreign policy of its own. The United States are 
anxious that this channel shall be under their own control, 
and they intend to use the Monroe doctrine as a means 
of bringing this about. The two views might be argued 
about for ever, and yet the advocates on each side be no 
nearer an agreement. This is not a controversy which it 
is of any avail to keep simmering. It would be much 
better to give the Government of the United States plain 
notice that whenever the need for securing the interests of the 
European Powers in the trade of the Isthmus becomes im- 
perative, those Powers will take such measures as may at the 
time seem expedient for placing these interests beyond the 
reach of attack, and then leave the issue to be determined as 
and when it shall arise. There are some things which go best 
without saying ; and when one Power means, if it can, to do 
what another Power means, if it can, to prevent, any argument 
between them will, for the most part, only make their mutual 
relations more unfriendly than they need have been without it. 
If Mr. Frelinghuysen is politely told that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment does not accept his view of the obligations of the United 
States under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the question, as it 
seems to us, may well be allowed to drop. 


THE SHOPMEN’S PETITION. 


E fear the Shopmen who met in Hyde Park on Sunday 

to plead for shorter hours are not in the right road. 
They represented a most important body, numbering, it is 
stated, 320,000 in London alone, men and women taken 
together, and they have a genuine grievance. A very large 
proportion of them, who serve in the East End and the 
suburban districts, or in the poorer shops, which depend 
in part on evening business, are very much overworked. It is 
a habit among litt¢rateurs to pity the shopwomen in the great 
drapers’ shops because they stand about so much, and to 
satirise shopmen as an idle class, addicted to overdressing, 
and unusually vulgar. In reality, however, even if the 
vulgarity is admitted, the dressing, where it prevails, 


is a business requirement—the only remedy, in fact, 
for slovenliness—and the labour exacted is exceedingly 
hard. The drapers’ and grocers’ men, for example, 


clean and arrange the shops, doing frequently as heavy 
work in the way of lifting and carrying as artisans, and then 
stand through the whole day, evening, and part of the night, 
almost incessantly engaged in work which, though not hard 
labour in the strict sense, is very trying both to the body and 








the patience, and is protracted far beyon = 
will bear. The ae clamour for = = rae 
a day, and seldom do more than ten: i ee ii 
pei om d ; but the shopman 
in the poorer districts who escapes with twelve ans i 
fortunate, and, as Lord Cairns and Canon Farrar t i 
a meeting on Thursday, he is often required to Be k 
fourteen, and even sixteen hours. That is an oie 
stint, especially as it is demanded for wages less than a 
of artisans, in air which is seldom pure, and under nag 
ditions which often involve a maximum of insecurity. The 
shopman can be thrown out of work not only by his own de 
fault or his own ill-health, but by the failure of the concern he 
works in; and once out of employ, finds himself in presence of 
a crushing competition for admittance. Unless he is known 
he may wait months for a berth; and he is during those months 
more pressed by actual want than decent workmen, with their 
numerous associations, allow themselves to be, 

We cannot wonder that the Shopmen should hold meetings 
and talk “of addressing their Representatives,” and pre 
Parliament to interfere on their behalf, They see that Parlia- 
ment does interfere in factories and mines and unhealthy trades 
and cannot understand why the all-powerful machinery of the 
State should not be invoked to rescue them also from over-toil 
It should be invoked when assistants under age are concerned, 
and, in our judgment, when women, even if full-grown, are 
visibly over-worked, under conditions with which inspectors 
can deal. Many of the best and ablest women in England 
hold, we know, that such interference is wrong ; that women 
can take care of themselves, and that interference only reduces 
their chance of earning a livelihood for themselves, That 
objection is sound in principle, but, as a matter of fact, we 
fear that, amidst the existing competition and with the exist- 
ing social arrangements, large numbers of women are free agents 
only in name, and the State may as justifiably protect them as 
apprentices or children. Men have more variety of resources, are 
not so easily coerced by others, and have, above all, more means 
of forming combinations for self-defence. Nothing prevents the 
shopmen from striking for ten hours’ work, if they will only 
endure the necessary sacrifices, while to reduce their hours to 
ten by statute would involve an excessive interference with 
human liberty. A very few minutes’ reflection will show the 
shopmen how this is. They will, we suppose, agree that the 
shopkeeper who keeps his place open by his own labour and 
that of his family must be exempted from the statute. 
If not, he is simply prohibited from doing work 
which is in itself unobjectionable, or profitable to the com- 
munity, and which he wishes to do, and which, as in many 
eases he may plead, he must do, in order to pay his taxes. 
He has as much right to do it as to sit still, unless he is a pub- 
lican, in which case considerations of police unknown in other 
trades interfere with the natural right to work. If, however, 
the owner of a shop cannot be prevented from working at his 
own discretion, how can the adult journeyman, who is 
equally free—in fact, more free, for the pressure of taxation does 
not fall on him so directly and inexorably—be prohibited from 
assisting in the work for pay? It is impossible, unless some 
evil could be shown to accrue to the community from late 
hours, and that would be very difficult. Much of the shop- 
ping of the poor must be done by gaslight, or not done at all; 
and with English ideas of Sunday, the Saturday-night trading 
is almost unavoidable. Parliament, in fact, could not prohibit 
late hours for shopmen, without laying down a principle which 
would compel it to regulate the labour of the entire com- 
munity, and insist that no barrister, or physician, or 
engineer should work himself to death for the sake of 
fees. We can imagine such a society, as we can imagine 
a society in which unhealthy labour shall be accounted 
an immorality, as tending, like drunkenness or opium- 
eating, to impair faculties it is a duty to preserve ; but it 
would be a society very unlike the English, in which individual- 
ism would be accounted reprehensible, and the responsibility for 
conduct would be partially, at least, suspended. The shopmen 
must either strike, or seek work with which they can be better 
content. 

The Shopmen say they cannot strike,—first, because they 
cannot live out of work; and secondly, because there is so 
much competition for vacancies. But is that strictly true ? 
Have they ever seriously tried to found the Aid Societies without 
which, of course, striking is absolutely out of the question? 
They would find, we think, if they did, that although they 
would have more difficulties than the artisans, from the fact 
that the masters can actually do much of the indispensable 
work, and from the competition of female assistants, their 
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knowledge is sufficiently valuable to their employers to 
give them a certain hold. The tradesmen of a district 
could no more afford to lose all their assistants than a 
factory to lose all its hands, and the shopmen have one advan- 
tage which the operatives have not. The masters’ interest is 
with them, not against them. To a millowner, two extra 
hours of work a day means, in a busy time, large extra profit, 
may mean five per cent. upon his capital ; but to a shopkeeper 
it means of itself nothing, except extra worry and endurance. 
If he can get as much custom in eight hours as he can in 
twelve, life is all the easier for him ; and if a whole district 
agrees, he can get it. The shopmen, therefore, have 
only to contend up to the point at which employers 
will combine, to find them all with them, instead of 
antagonistic. When millowners combine, it is for a lock-out ; 
put shopkeepers, when they combine, lock-out customers, not 
hands. That is an immense advantage for the shopmen, and 
we cannot but think that if they would only combine to secure 
subsistence allowances for dismissed assistants, they would 
find that, what with the pressure of opinion, the dislike of new 
candidates for the excessive hours, and the feeling of the 
masters that the long hours would not be wanted if they also 
combined, they would speedily carry their point. We suppose 
the truth is they find a difficulty in combining, because they all 
really hope that servitude will only be temporary, and they will 
become employers in their turn; and that,no doubt, is an obstacle 
to the foundation of Defence Funds. But then they must re- 
member that in that hope is a mitigation of the evils they 
suffer worth almost any other, and one which the workmen 
whom they ought to imitate do not, in most trades, enjoy. 
They ought to face the difficulties, form a Defence Fund, and 
resolutely make reasonable hours a condition of skilled service. 
Parliament, they may rely on it, cannot help them. 








PROFESSIONAL PRIZES AND THEIR EFFECT. 

HE sale for £6,000 and upwards—six times the price given 

for it at its last sale—of Mr. Ruskin’s small Meissonier 

of Napoleon sitting on his horse at the battle of Marengo, will 
interest artists all over the world, and perhaps may encourage 
a few of them to believe afresh in the discernment of the public 
for genius, and in the grandeur of the rewards which it can earn. 
And if the first of these convictions were the only one which such 
extreme pecuniary appreciation of works of genius produced, we 
should hold that events of this kind were of good augury, and of 
nothing but good augury for Art, though we should still not re- 
gard them as quite of the first moment even from that point of 
view. So far as it goes, however, it undoubtedly does 
stimulate artistic genius of any and every kind, to feel 
assured that the world will sooner or later recognise 
it and smile upon it. The poet, the artist, and the 
musician live more or less on the breath of sympathy and 
admiration, and without at least expecting sympathy and 
admiration, they would probably lack the motive which 
makes them strenuous in labour, and which kindles them 
into inspiration. But, for the most part, we believe that 
this vivifying expectation of the world’s delight is due in very 
small proportion indeed to any external evidence of the value 
set upon works of genius by the rich and great. A true man of 
genius believes in his genius so spontaneously, that, if he finds no 
one else who believes in it, he ascribes this to almost any accident 
rather than incapacity in himself to deserve, and in the world to 
give, the appreciation which he desires. External evidence of the 
value whichthe world attaches to the creations of genius contri- 
butes very little indeed to the confidence which men of genius feel 
in their power to awaken the admiration of others. And of all 
the kinds of proof which do really tell on the pulses of genius, 
probably the high prices which works of genius often fetch are 
amongst the least effective. ‘The hearts that once beat 
high for praise” will hardly beat high for six thousand 
pounds, nor, indeed, will that sum be regarded as the true 
equivalent of praise. 
bring millionaire collectors, like Mr. Vanderbilt,—for whom 
rumour at first said, though, we believe, erroneously, that 
the Meissonier, for instance, was bought,—into the field, 
not one of which implies the quicker thrill of a single 
human heart, that a true artist will never feel the value 
set upon his work by the virtuoso, as any adequate proof 
of its power to excite in the human breast that enthu- 
Slasm which the artistic temperament drinks in almost as 
ardently as the lark drinks in the breath of the morning. So 


There are so many motives which 





that we have two good reasons for doubting the influence of 
great prices for works of Art on the true artistic imagination, 
even as evidence of genuine admiration and respect; the first 
being that the artist hardly needs external evidence of the 
praise which crowns true genius, since he carries about within 
him quite sufficient prophecy of popular sympathy for the pur- 
pose of stimulating him to great exertion; and the next being 
that the artist knows the enormous difference between the 
technical skill which can screw high prices out of the connois- 
seur, and that popular recognitiun of his genius which alone 
promises even to slake his thirst for the admiration of man- 
kind. Genius hardly needs evidence that it can touch the 
heart; but so far as it does need such evidence, a single 
popular ovation for true Art, a single proof of the delight 
ef multitudes in its achievements, will stir the pulses 
of the artist with ten thousand times as potent an effect 
as all the coffers of the wealthiest collectors could produce, even 
if they were devoted with the highest possible judgment toa com- 
petition raising the market value of works of Art. Indeed, we 
believe that the effect of great money prizes, as distinguished 
from the effect of genuine popular delight, is distinctly mis- 
chievous to the artistic genius which it rewards, or promises ta 
reward. The effect of the latter,-—of genuine popular delight,— 
though it ministers pleasantly, no doubt, to the vanity of the 
artist, also makes him feel himself in union or unison with the 
multitude whose heart he has touched. But this the heavy purse 
which he receives from the munificent patron of Art does not 
make him feel; nay, it makes him feel, on the contrary, the 
distinctly selfish pleasure of a position of isolated privilege and 
power. One who is praised by thousands of tongues seems to 
live for the moment in thousands of hearts. One who is heavily 
paid by a knowing tradesman or a keen connoisseur does not even 
suppose that he lives necessarily in a single heart; nay, he is apt 
to feel himself under a sort of obligation to his patron, instead of 
feeling that he has laid his patron under the greatest of obliga- 
tions to himself. Hence the very form which appreciation takes 
in this case,—the form of heavy payment,—instead of stirring 
the artistic pulses, rather stills and stupities them. It does not 
quicken that stream of life which binds the artist to those for 
whom he works; it rather makes him think heavily of the 
importance of his rich customers, and wonder how, but for their 
excellent accounts at the Banks, he should earn his living. 

But we go further than this, and venture to doubt, even as 
regards callings which are not of the artistic kind, whether the 
value of what are termed the great professional prizes be not 
very much overrated. As regards literature, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, music, and the like, we are satistied of it. We are 
quite sure that the Fine Arts never flourished yet on the hope 
of great pecuniary prizes, or without the hope, which is 
almost always distinct from it, and very often incompatible with 
it,—since the richest paymasters usually value most the 
qualities which are not of the vividly popular kind,-——of touching 
the heart of the multitude. But even beyond the circle of the 
fine arts, even in homely regions like those of politics, law, 
medicine, physical science, natural science, and so forth, we do 
not in the least believe that it is the great prizes, as they are 
called,—that is, the great pecuniary openings,—which animate 
the competitors, and their efforts strenuous and 
ardent. We are sometimes told,—we were told the other 
day, during the discussion as to the danger of abolishing the 
better-paid Judgeships, the Chief Justiceship of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and the Chief Baronship of the Exchequer,—that if 


make 


you abolish the great prizes of the profession, you will lower its 
general calibre and quality;—and so far as a certain distinction 
in the character of these positions goes, so far as it may be 
necessary to retain them in order to have the power of giving 
one man rank which you do not give to another, we are dis- 
posed to think that this is true. Ambition is one of the greater 
passions, and ambition doubt, live on the hope 
of the “ bubble reputation,” and could not live the eager life 
it does live without that hope. But, so far as the mere value of 
the money prize goes, we do not believe a word of it. When was 
a really great achievement ever yet made, whether in polities, 
law, medicine, physical science, natural science, literature, or any- 


does, no 


thing else, which depended on the money reward to be gained ? 
Did his worst enemy ever accuse Lord Strafford of devising the 
policy of “thorough ” for filthy lucre, or Pym of denouncing him 
for the same end ¥ Did any man in his senses ever suppose 
even Boliogbroke to have aimed chiefly at making a fortune, or 
accuse Mr. Disraeli of having hunted down Sir Robert Peel that 
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he himself might die rich? And in the Law, did any one ever 
dream that Sir William Blackstone wrote out of love of money, 
or that Romilly, or Brougham, or Lyndhurst, or Westbury 
would have omitted a single great effort, merely because he 
supposed that he should gain somewhat less pecuniarily by 
it than he did? Again, who ever heard of a great physician or 
surgeon who was attracted chiefly by the money value of his 
discovery? Except fame, what did Jenner gain by vaccination ? 
Would Newton have discovered what he did a day sooner for 
expecting the wealth of the Indies as his reward, or Darwin have 
brooded more fruitfully over the origin of species if he had been 
contemplating a successful Stock-Exchange speculation as the 
consequence of his discovery? And even in pure literature, does 
not everybody know that the great works of all time were 
produced without reference of any kind to the wages to be 
earned hy them? What did Homer or Dante net by his pen ? 
Milton, it is said, got £5 for his “Paradise Lost,” with a 
dubious hope of £5 more, while Shakespeare certainly wrote 
for the stage with little or no regard to the pecuniary value of 
his copyrights. In our own time a few great authors have 
gained large sums by their works, but hardly even they by their 
greatest works; nor could Dickens himself ever conjure back 
again for the largest sums, the freshness of the genius which 
he had spent on works which brought him very little gold. 

We believe, indeed, that a profession which holds out 
nothing but discouragements to men of genius, may often 
repel those who might otherwise enter it, and who might gain 
the greatest power by entering it. Doubtless, many a man 
who might have become a great soldier has been dis- 
heartened by the knowledge that without personal influence he 
could not achieve a high position in the service, and has 
been prevented by that thought from entering a_ service 
of which he might have been the most brilliant orna- 
ment. But though we admit at once that by utterly 
unpromising conditions you may scare away genius from a 
profession, we do not at all believe that the fascination of any 
calling for those who have a special genius for that calling 
depends on the money value of the great prizes which it can 
bestow. The real fascination of a profession depends on the 
hopes which it can inspire in the minds of those who feel that 
they may distinguish themselves in it; but of these hopes, the 
least effective, the least inspiring, the least important in every 
way is, we believe, the prospect of gaining large money prizes by 
its help. That hope is distinct in kind from ambition, even from 
ambition in its lowest form; and it is ambition in its various 
forms—from the lowest to the highest—which impels genius to 
its work. You might almost as well dream that you could make 
the Church of Christ, for instance, more efficient, by multiplying 
the pecuniary prizes “offered to its dignitaries, as dream that 
you could stimulate art or science to greater marvels of achieve- 
ment, by promising fortunes to the successful competitors 
in either. You would not be substituting a more distinctly 
false motive, even in the former case, for the only true motive 
of Christian endeavour, than you would in the latter case for 
the only true motive of artistic or scientific endeavour; though, 
of course, you would be substituting a more disereditubl. 
motive in the one case, than you would in the other. 





THE CHARM OF GARIBALDI. 

ARIBALDI had been dead politically for years before he 

left this world—to find in the next, let us hope, that St. 

Peter did once exist—and the interest of his career is now 
mainly historical. It may be condensed into the question,—Why 
did this man, with no claim of birth, no education, and no great 
power of thought, so enchant the European Democracy that he 
was, for a quarter of a century, a perceptible force in Europe, 
that he was deeply reverenced by millions who had never seen 
him, and that, though he had no wealth, he was the single 
private man in Europe, in an age when private war is extinct, 
at whose bidding an army would spring up from the ground ? 
If, in 1880, he had landed in Illyria, as he half threatened, he 
would have had 10,000 followers, and have instantly, by 
his mere name, have attracted 20,000 more. The explana- 
tion is said to be his career; but not only was his best 
army raised before men knew that he was a great guerilla 
chief, but his career, though marked by one almost miraculous 
success, was by no means a successful one. He was beaten in 
Rome, beaten at Mentana, beaten, or at least utterly unsuccess- 
ful, in France. He failed entirely as legislator, his Dictatorship 








in Naples produced no civil fruit, and we can remember no great 
measure in Italy in which he ever took any very prominent 
part. His seclusion in Caprera in fact, though voluntary, was 
the result of a sound instinct. That Italians should love him 
for his action in Italy, for his defence of Rome, for his mar. 
vellous overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty, a feat which stands 
alone in history, for his still more marvellous surrender for the 
sake of Italy alone of the kingdom he had won, is intelligible 
enough; but why did other peoples love him ? Patriotism does 
not necessarily endear the patriot to strangers, nor does all 
mankind always honour the deliverer of part of it. German 
love for Hofer was limited, nor did Europe worship William the 
Silent. It was not any thought that Garibaldi gave out. He 
must have had practical ability in large measure, but his memor. 
able sayings have been few, and his letters must seem, even to 
Southerners, mere words, while to Northerners they have in 
them a kind of feminine screaminess which is to them detest. 
able. Englishmen who think him one of the grandest figures 
in history cannot read a line of his with pleasure. Even Mazzini 
thought his marvellous colleague a kind of “ inspired idiot,” while 
to Englishmen, among whom perhaps he had as many believers ag 
among Italians, he seemed like a grand child. The English were 
certainly not attracted by his religious creed, which was simply 
that priests are liars, or by his political creed, which, in spite of 
the high political sense he showed in Italy, was, so far as could 
be ascertained, too nearly summed up in the frightful motto 
painted on the banners of the Legion with which he advanced to 
the assistance of the French, “ Patatras, Patatras, Patatras.” Nor 
do we think that his grand faculty of command, his sway over all 
who served immediately under his banner, quite explains it. 
The gloomy Wallenstein had that in almost equal measure, 
and excited no general enthusiasm; and Mahommed, who had 
that even in larger measure, who was believed in by men 
among whom he ate and lived under circumstances of terrible 
hardship, was hated by all but his devotees. Cromwell, who 
had also this ascendancy, was unknown outside his island; 
and the enthusiasm for Napoleon, who also had it, was out- 
side France and Poland limited to individuals. That Gari- 
baldi was followed often by trained soldiers belonging to various 
nationalities, that he was never disobeyed, that it never occurred 
to any one whom he led to think of him as less than dictator, is 
full evidence to the innate royalty in him; but it does not explain 
his nearly world-wide charm. And lastly, we do not see that the 
very usual explanation, that the Democracy loved him because he 
was the soldier of Democracy, will bear careful examination. 
Garibaldi was scarcely a consistent Democrat. He believed in 
Republics, provided the House of Savoy was not present; when 
it was, he accepted Kings. Hundreds of his own followers 
sighed over his royalism in Italy, and though Republicans 
followed him to the last, it is more than probable that any 
other man who had done the things he did would have been 
written out of the lists of the faithful Republicans of Europe. 
That his feeling for the House of Savoy was most beneficial to 
Italy may be absolutely true—certainly we shall not dispute it— 
but it was not consistent with the scheme of thought which the 
Continent recognises as Democratic. 

Wherein, then, lay the charm? We think it lay in the two 
words “unselfishness ” and “heroism,” which, when found to- 
gether under cireumstances in which both can be fully perceived, 
exert over the masses of mankind a sort of supernatural charm, 
till they are content to believe, without either seeing or knowing. 
To the Multitude, in all European countries, Garibaldi was 
a figure nearly resembling that which Joan of Are must 
have presented to the peasantry of Northern France,—a 
being so heroic as to be almost more than mortal, incapable 
of fear, incapable of mistake, incapable of final defeat, yet 
seeking nothing, asking nothing, desiring nothing, utterly self- 
devoted to them. They knew, or believed, that Garibaldi 
eared only for them, and what he thought their wrongs; and 
that once in motion he would go forward steadily, moved, as 
Joan of Arc was moved when she obeyed her “ voices,” by some 
internal impulse, apart from a reasoning process, until he was 


victorious or slain. Charles the Seventh’s courtiers might 


doubt the Maid, or question her gifts, or attribute to her mixed 
motives; but no French peasant, even in his own heart, doubted 
her sincerity or her gift, or thought that she could betray 
France, or doubted that her impelling force, so far as it was not 
strictly supernatural, was other than self-devotion for his 
cake. It was so also with Garibaldi. Nobody felt distrust of 
him, or rivalry towards him, or suspicion about him, Friend or 
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enemy; detractor or worshipper, no European doubted that 
Garibaldi desired the good of mankind, to the utter forget- 
fulness of self, and would, if once in motion, go forward to 
secure it, uninfluenced by any bribe, undeterred by any danger, 
unfettered by any fear. When he handed over Southern 
Italy to Victor Emanuel, without conditions, there were men 
among his own friends who felt an electric shock of rage ; but 
the most irritated among them never suspected that Garibaldi 
had been influenced by any motive, except his own idea of what 
was best for Italy, strengthened, perhaps, by the inborn feeling 
of a Nizzard for the House of Savoy. ‘That quality of disin- 
terestedness excites in men reverence to all who possess it, 
and it has repeatedly been a main constituent in the 
power of statesmen, and when seen in a great hero, a man who 
has done marvellous things in a marvellous way, who has, so to 
speak, walked up to the lion and rent him with his hands alone, 
who has personal dignity in its highest form, and a face the 
ablest French caricaturist could make only heroic, it developes 
reverence to passion. We will not think so ill of human 
nature as to think men regard disinterestedness as in itself so 
wonderful as to testify to something supernatural in the man 
who displays it; that is only a cynical view. Rather it is self- 
devotion which they regard as at once so marvellous and so 
beautiful, and the disinterestedness as its perfect, because visible 
and comprehensible test. They found it in its supreme degree in 
Garibaldi, and found it, too, in a man who was not a saint, but 
a born warrior, a man who delighted in adventure, and “who, in 
battle, had that serenity which cannot belong even to the bravest 
when he commands, unless he feels that for him the guidance 
of battle is natural and wonted work. They worshipped it in him, 
and followed him with an ungrudging fidelity which the ablest 
statesmen have often failed to evoke, and which was not evoked 
by the man whose nature in many respects most closely resem- 
bled Garibaldi’s,—the serenely heroic Genoese who gave us a 
new world. Columbus had all the heroic virtues; but if he did 
not seek money, he sought power, power as of a born King. 

It seems a strange and even absurd thing to say, but we have 
never been able to resist an impression that circumstances, and, 
perhaps, the age, spoiled Garibaldi’s career. His character 
would have fitted him best for the part of a new religious 
leader. With a little more knowledge and a faith, that royal 
nature of his would have made of converts devotees, and he 
would have founded a sect which might have made Italy 
Christian, or have changed the whole character of the 
peasantry of France. The feeling he excited in his fol- 
lowers was precisely that evoked by great religious teachers, 
and like that, appeared to be independent of any alteration 
from events. Mentana no more broke his influence than Ohod 
broke the influence of Mahommed, and he was as fully believed 
to be a democrat after he had crowned Victor Emanuel, as Mr. 
Wesley was believed to be a Churchman after he began ordain- 
ing his own preachers. We can imagine Garibaldi controlling 
a vast religious organisation almost without orders, raying 
out devoted missionaries to the ends of the earth, and infus- 
ing new fervour into them in strange, half-unintelligible 
epistles, which, after all, resemble nothing so much, in their 
half-poetic, half-angry screaminess, as some of Mahommed’s 
Suras. That he would have been greater in that capacity we 
cannot say, perhaps it is enough to have enfranchised eleven 
millions. But he certainly would have been more intelligible to 
posterity, which will be sorely puzzled to account for a man 
apparently without a mind, in whom three nations at least 
believed, who took a kingdom as a passenger in a railway train, 
and with all Italy at his feet lived an unmeditative anchoret on 
a little island in the Mediterranean. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE CANAL BOAT POPULATION. 
[TO THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The article in your last week’s paper on the Canal-boat 
Act touches on a subject in which I am much interested, but 
which, in my opinion, is surrounded with extreme difficulty. I 
have devoted some amount of attention to the canal-boat popu- 
lation, have visited them frequently, and have sat as a friend 
by their cabin fires and sympathised greatly with their many 
difficulties. I may have come across favourable specimens, 
but certainly those I have seen could not be described as 
“brutalised.” They are very ignorant, and the absence of 





school learning in many cases is unsatisfactory, in others the 
parents had taken pains to teach reading. I have found 
them remarkably shrewd, very grateful, though the gratitude 
is certainly expressed in the most unconventional terms; and 
in no case that has come under my personal knowledge were 
the young people oppressed. I have always, as far as I could 
without intrusion, ascertained what the domestic arrangements 
were, and found that there was an endeavour to maintain the 
decencies of life. 

The difficulty of so large a population growing up without 
school instruction is a real one, I do not deny it; but I do 
deprecate hasty legislation. It appears to me that the place of 
school learning in education is over-rated. A boy of twelve, 
capable of earning his own living, caring for a horse, &c., can- 
not be said to be wholly “uneducated,” even if he be unable 
to read or write. <A girl of the same age, who can manage a 
house, cook, and care for a baby in its mother’s absence, is a 
valuable and useful member of society, even if she be not up 
to the “standard.” What may be called “ domestic legislation ” 
is fraught with difficulty, and for the State to assume parental 
respousibility is liable to produce side results which the philan- 
thropist who is only intent on the removal of some abuse 
little contemplates. 

On the canals, cases like the following must constantly occur; 
I have known such. A young man marries, his wife accompanies 
him on the boat, and for a few years all is well. The people on 
canul-boats are, I believe, a healthy class, and the young children 
are not less well cared for or exposed to worse influences than the 
inhabitants of a court in a large town. The wife helps her 
husband in the management of the boat. The time comes 
when the elder children should go to school, and the question 
becomes one of great difficulty to the parents. I have found that 
they did, in some cases, send them to school, when stationed for 
any time at a town; but in the case we have been supposing, to 
insist upon the children going regularly to school means either 
separating them from their parents, or separating husband and 
wife, the latter course being one which, looked at socially, and 
not sentimentally, entails grave evils. One woman told me of 
her great perplexity, the sum charged for boarding her 
child being a most serious drain on their income; and every 
one who has practically entered into the difficulties of the 
working-classes, knows how an income sufficient for comfort 
when the family live together, becomes wholly inadequate if the 
father has to board away from home. In this case, also, the 
husband is placed in a further difficulty by being deprived of a 
necessary helper in the management of his boat, the wife and 
elder children being accustomed to assist in steering, &c. 

I do not underrate the educational difficulty, but I think it 
should be approached in a spirit of sympathy with the whole 
class,—fathers and mothers, as well as children. In the long 
frosts of the past winters their sufferings have been very severe, 
and those I have met with are an independent, honest set of 
people. Onone occasion, a woman whom I visited in her con- 
finement sent the young woman who was caring for her to ask 
me for some clothing. I gave it rather doubtfully, as it was the 
first time I had ever been asked for anything, and found some 
time after that her request for it had roused a storm of in- 
dignation among the other boat people. I have more than 
once been offered payment for the books and pictures I have 
taken them. 

Before such an Act as the Canal-boat Act is “ enforced,’’ 
those thoroughly and practically acquainted with the canal 
population should have the opportunity given them of expressing 
their opinion, and of suggesting measures which should counter- 
act all abuses admitting of legislative remedy, without press- 
ing hardly on the well-meaning and industrious members of 
this somewhat exceptional class of the community. Meanwhile, 
there is a wide field for private Christian effort among them. 
There are many difficulties owing to the great uncertainty of 
their movements, but cut off as they are from ordinary religious 
privileges, the visit of a friend may be the means of bringing to 
them that Gospel which they know so little about.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ANTITHETA, 





DR. JOHN BROWN. 
[To THE EpiTOR OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Having been on the Continent, it was only yesterday 
that I saw the Spectator of May 20th. Your article “In 
Memoriam” and “ E. M.’s” letter are eloquent tributes to the fine 
spirit who has just passed away, and show what the man was 
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to his friends. Will you let me say a word to show how he 
comported himself with strangers ? 

His younger brother, William, and myself were in the same 
class at the High School of Edinburgh, and were companions, 
but our families were not acquainted. One day we were exer- 
cising a pony in the lane behind Dr. Brown’s house, when Mr. 
John came out to make his observations, and, I believe, extend 
protection, if necessary, to the animal, who was being galloped 
up and down rather severely. He did not say much, but smiled 
very sweetly, and as there was just the gap between us of the 
young man and the boy, I felt flattered by his notice. From 
that day he always smiled and nodded when we met, but rarely 
spoke, 

Thirty years later, and long after I had left Edinburgh for 
good, my partner in business, wishing to get some patronage for 
a trade invention we had launched, pressed me to write to Dr. 
John Brown. It was rather an impertinence, I fear, but I com- 
plied. The reply came promptly. Laughingly he set aside the 
request, with the observation that his children were likely to 
be better judges in such a matter than himself; and, passing 
from the subject, added, “I remember you well, and used to 
think that Apollo must have been like you.” 

At the moment, this gave me pain, especially as my partner 
when he read the letter looked, as he well might, astounded. 
But surely the lavish frankness of the utterance never was 
surpassed ; his imagination beautified everything he looked at. 
Where, out of Homer, is there anything so lovely as his picture 
of the morning touching the tops of the Pentlands as the 
old carrier bore his dead wife homewards, carried her tenderly 
into the lonely cottage and—shut the door ? 

Dr. John Brown’s father had a countenance of rare beauty 
and benignity. He was a Hebrew scholar, and of a faith that 
the speculations of the geologists, then beginning to be rife, 
could not shake. I used sometimes to escape from our Bishop’s 
prelections on the Epistle to the Romans at St. Paul’s Chapel, 
and comfort my soul with listening to Dr. Brown’s glowing 
discourses in the Meeting-house in Broughton Place. To have 
been brought ever so slightly within the influence or ken of 
men like these, is to have had a foretaste of the Communion of 
Saints.—I am, Sir, &e., H. 





THOUGHT-READING. 
{To tHe Epritor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—As father of the children with whom the experiments 
in Thought-reading were made, as recorded in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century, perhaps you will allow me 
to state two or three facts which bear on points alluded to in 
your article on the subject in last week’s Spectator. 

When I commenced to test the possibility of transmitting 
ideas from one mind to another, without any apparent external 
means (a suggestion which occurred to me in seeing our children 
playing the “ willing game”’), I made very full notes at the time 
of all the conditions under which the thing occurred; and as I 
have made some thousands of experiments, my experience may 
be of some value in searching for the laws of the curious 
phenomena. 

In your article above referred to, you observe “ that if Mr. 
Knowles’s theory were true, there ought to be, we should suppose, 
an indefinitely greater amount of success when four or five 
‘brain-waves’ of the same sort are originated at the same 
moment, in four or five co-operating brains, than there should 
le when only one of those ‘ brain-waves’ is thus originated. 
But so far as the paper of Professor Barrett and his friends 
goes, this does not appear to be the case. At least they make 
no mention of any evidence of the sort.’ The recent visit to 
us of Professor Barrett and his friends was too short to vary 
the conditions sufficiently, so as to determine the essential and 
non-essential elements of the process; but I have had abundance 
of decisive evidence on the point to which you refer. 

One evening we were engaged in guessing cards, there being 
present myself, five children, and a young maid-servant. The 
children went out of the room in turn, remaining, while absent, 
in a distant room at the end of a lobby, more than ten yards 
from where I and the others were assembled, the intervening 
doors being shut. No word was spoken; I merely held up the 
card, which was selected by cutting the pack in the ordinary 
way, so that all in the room with me could see it. The child 
was then recalled, and asked to name the card. In this way, 
we made sixteen trials, when thirteen were named at once, 
without a mistake, while the other three were guessed 
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on the second attempt. I then told the children they might 
all go down stairs, and come up to me as I called them. The 
did so, and having fixed on a card in my own mind, I called 
them up in succession, asking them to tell me the card T had 
chosen, but the success was only two in eight. We then res 
sumed the experiments under the previous conditions, and the 
per-centage of successes immediately rose to very nearly the 
previous rate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Buxton, June 6th. A. M. Crerry, 


[This experiment hardly meets the case, as some of the thought. 
readers were in this case amongst the experimenters, and it is 
quite conceivable that there may have been a closer sympathy 
between the minds of those who had a common power of this 
kind, than between Mr. Creery and any of them. The experi- 
ment ought to be tried by the multiplication of experimenters 
none of whom are themselves thought-readers.--Ep. Spectator.] 





THE VALUE OF EXERCISE. 

(To tHE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I am induced to make a few remarks upon your article 
on“ The Value of Exercise,” encouraged to do so by the impres- 
sion your paper always gives me of being written not by per. 
functory leader-writers, but by men who believe intensely and 
take an intense interest in what they write. I have lately also 
received a very gratifying (though anonymous) letter of reply 
to a letter of mine on another question, showing that in this 
estimate I am not in error. 

I quite agree with your article, on the whole, and for the best 
of reasons, that I have had ample experience of both states of 
body,—the state of muscular hardness and exulting bodily 
strength, when the mere fact of living was a “ positive” 
pleasure; and the state of studious want of tone, or rather of 
tone pitched in a low key, in which the body is perfectly healthy, 
but placidly incapable of much exertion. Each of these states 
has lasted for some years, and I can say of my own certainty 
that they are absolutely incompatible. 

For years I was a regular attendant at the Oxford Gym- 
nasium, and ‘‘as hard as nails” in consequence; and for years 
after lived on horseback, riding all day and every day. Now, 
my circumstances are so happily changed as to allow of the 
cultivation of the mind and brain, and all my efforts are directed 
to keeping the body in such a state that it will least hamper 
thought and study. This I tind to be a condition of rest and 
quiet, very little exercise, no knocking-about. 

Each man must, of course, be his own physician and a law 
unto himself; but still I think that this principle is right,— 
that mind and body are more or less (within limits) antagonistic. 
If you cultivate the one, you must restrain the other. Flannel, 
or rather stocking-net, I thoroughly believe in, and always 
wear. Dr. Jaeger is next my skin at this moment, but he 
shrinks shamefully in the wash. Smoking in moderation I 
consider most valuable; and on the whole, I prophesy that 
“W. W.” has exchanged for his tricycle not only his headaches, 
but his brightest and best ideas.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. E. Scartu. 

65 Lenham Gardens, Kensington, W., June 8th. 








ART. 
——_@~——__ 

“SIGNOR COSTA” AT THE FINE-ART SOCIETY. 
To the great mass of our readers it is probable that the name 
of Signor Costa will be perfectly unfamiliar, unless it brings 
to their remembrance the celebrated musician. Nevertheless, 
Signor Costa and his works have been known to a section of 
the English Art-loving public for more than twenty years, and 
I believe he exhibited at the Royal Academy as early as 1859. 
In that large and somewhat vociferous exhibition the claims of 
small, quiet landscapes are somewhat wont to be overlooked, 
aud Signor Costa’s work is quietest of the quiet. Even in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, that home of gentle and sorrowful sstheti- 
cism, comparatively few people paused at the panels where this 
artist had depicted waving olive-trees beneath a soft, grey sky, or 
the blue masses of Alp or Apennine rising from the distant 
plain. 

Mainly owing to the exertions of Sir Frederick Leighton and 
Mr. George Howard, an exhibition of these works, and many 
others not previously exhibited in England, has been got 
together at one of the rooms of the Fine-Art Society in Bond 
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Strect; and those who wish to forget for a few moments the 
dust and smoke of London, and the jam and jealousies of the 
“Season,” could hardly do better than turn in to this pleasant 
gallery, and take their fill of the bright sunshine and soft idle- 
ness of Italy, that Signor Costa reproduces so sympathetically. 

The exhibition has a touch of sadness indts associations for 
those who are acquainted with the development of recent English 
Art, for it strikes the key-note of feeling that made the painting 
of the late George Mason so delightful, and its author’s painting 
probably formed the ground-work upon which that master’s man- 
ner was founded. The difference between the living Italian and 
the dead English painter is as much a national as an individual 
one; the truly British custom of “taking his pleasure sadly ” 
certainly applies here, and as Mason snatched hastily at the 
rare bits of beauty he saw round him in our narrow isle, 
Signor Costa paints his with delicate deliberation, secure 
that the sun will shine to-morrow as it does to-day, and 
that his brown-skinned maidens, in their bright dresses, 
will still come wandering through the “blown grass.” The 
difference is something, perhaps, like that between an idyll of 
Theocritus and a verseof Omar Khayham. One is unconscious 
of sorrow, and the other strives to be conscious of joy ;~one,— 

“Takes the season, and has done, 

Loves well the hour, and lets it go.” 
The other is troubled by the reflection that the season is 
waning and the hour passing, and that to-morrow is insecure, 
perhaps fatal. They are a strange and interesting couple of 
painters, if only because of their devotion to a kind of beauty 
which could scarcely be said to exist for artists before their 
works exemplified it. 

Many a painter before these had touched the theme of poor 
people’s lives in different ways, and evoked our sympathy, our 
interest, or our amusement, in what are called common-place 
joys and sorrows. ‘The prose and the poetry and the “ humble 
annals of the poor” had had many a recorder “ before these 
Agamemnons,” but hardly any one in Art had dared to assert 
pictorially that the life of the poor and the beauty of Nature 
were part of the same side of Art, and that the meaning and the 
loveliness of field and sky could only be rightly understood in 
connection with the simple incidents of every-day life. Artists 
had always either held Nature to be only a background for their 
figures, or their figures to be only a foreground to their land- 
scape; and though they had seen that there must be relations 
of action, and composition, and incident, between the two, had 
never considered the fact that there might be a deeper relation- 
ship still. Nor is this relationship altogether to be found in Signor 
Costa’s work, which has an almost too uniform placidity of 
impression; but there is a hint of its presence, and in the best 
works of Mason we find it, brightly and clearly shining, through 
many technical imperfections. 

It is perilous work saying that any modern art approaches 
that of the Greek sculptors, but I find it impossible to explain 
my feeling with regard to the prevalent spirit of Signor Costa’s 
painting in any other phrase. In one quality, it is especially 
like the great works of ancient art, and that is in its perfect 
exemption from all traces of haste. People have looked at the 
Parthenon, or at drawings or models of it, with many different 
feelings, ranging from admiration to disgust; but probably no 
‘one ever looked at it and thought it was done in a hurry; and 
this, I think, is equally true of all very great ancient work. It 
is like the cloud in one of Mr. Sydney Dobell’s poems,— 

“Tmmaculate, unhasting, undelayed.” 

This quality Signor Costa possesses in very considerable 
degree; his work has a placidity which is born neither of dull- 
ness nor indifference, but rather of the serenity of power, and 
apparently a life at ease with itself. It seems—if it be not im- 
pertinent to say so—like the work of a happy man, whose art is 
a joy to him, rather than a perpetual striving after the impossi- 
ble,—of one who lives not so much above or below, as removed 
from the life of the present day, and who looks at the individual 
joys and sorrows round him with the passionless perception of 
a god, rather than the painful sympathy of a fellow-creature. 

This is at once his strength and his weakness; his strength, 
insomuch as it enables him to concentrate his energies on 
giving an atmosphere of beauty to all his works, and prevents 
him from introducing, and, perhaps, even from seeing, dis- 
cordant details; his weakness, because it prevents his pic- 
tures from possessing that strain of real meaning, which can 

only be given by those who fight in the arena, as well as 
look down from the gallery. Humanity can only be im- 





proved, or taught, or comprehended by humanity itself, and 

an artist who sets himself to be always beautiful—first and 

chiefly—is not unlike a man who sets himself to be always gay ; 

his laughter must often jar upon us, and there must be many 

truths which he does not understand. Looking at these pictures, 

where blue, and pink, and the fairest of purple and brightest of 

green, blend together in really exquisite harmony, we grow a. 
little weary of their delicate iteration of pleasant things, and we 

turn with great pleasure to the few rougher and stronger works 

where Signor Costa has expressed a sentiment of less sweetness. 

Here, however, we find the artist’s limit clearly shown to us. 

Like the knight who spent many a long, sweet day in the 
charmed rose-garden, but who found his limbs powerless to sus- 

tain his armour when he at last would go out to do battle with 
his foes, we find that Signor Costa has indulged so long in a 
motionless, inactive beauty, that he is unable now to sustain any 
weight of meaning. His figures are full of sound and fury, but 
they signify nothing, and even the old grace of outline and har- 
mony of colour appears bent and torn, and distracted, and be- 
comes harsh and discordant. There are many good remarks on 
Signor Costa’s art in the few notes which are prefixed to the 
Catalogue, to one of which we must call our readers’ attention. 
Witness the following :— 

“His pictures exhibit the finest possible sense of ‘the line,’ or 

style—style reached, but not emphasised ; a possession, not a preten- 
sion—and it is this which in all his art gives so much distinction to 
his original impressions, and to his admirably-sustained study. His 
work contains nothing quaint or curious, but with the precision and 
delicacy of earlier men, he continues the best traditions of old Italian 
painting. His art is not an art of passion and tumult, nor of cloudy 
and visionary splendour like Turner’s, nor is it tremulous in manner 
like Corot’s. It is pre eminently self-possessed Italian art. It ex- 
presses much of the passionless serenity, the voluptuous peace of 
Italian days; the limpid dawns, and denser, light-suffused noons, 
still evenings of Capri, of the Perugian hills, or Pisan aud Campanian 
shore, and the blonde colour, the rose and grey of Venice.” 
That is good criticism, and with the exception of the remarks 
about Corot and Turner, which are needless and somewhat 
foolish, is vital to the subject of which it treats, and is expressed 
in singularly felicitous language. 

It is curious to note that, without possessing the slightest 
formalism of manner or treating his subject in an archaic or 
conventional way, Signor Costa’s art bears a much greater 
resemblance to early Italian painting than it does to the great 
masters of the Venetian and the later Florentine schools. It 
has a reticence and a purity of speech and an absence of all 
attempt at gorgeousness which would be ascetic, did it not take 
such evident delight in its own form of sensuousness; and one 
of its most marked characteristics is a certain limitation of 
scale and impression, like that which we derive sometimes from 
an old maid’s speech. ‘The painter disdains many things, if 
“ disdain” is not too strong a word to apply to his gentle rejec- 
tion, which, like Fred Vincy’s look at the cold breakfast-table, 
shows “a polite forbearance from all signs of disgust.” And 
those he does not disdain he takes up with the tips of his fingers, 
“ going delicately.” 

We have striven rather to characterise the painter’s mind and 
method, than to notice his pictures. Readers who take an interest 
in these will find some good notes on them in the Catalogue,— 
a little over-hysterical in their praise, but full of suggestion. 
This painter is, I may say, in conclusion, with all limitations, a 
very delightful one; and for those who know Italy, more de- 
lightful than any landscape painter of that country. We all 
owe a debt to Sir Frederick Leighton, for making Signor Costa 
generally known to the English public. 








BOOKS. 
eg 

MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S “SCIENCE OF ETHICS.”* 

[SECOND NOTICE. | 
We have given our readers concisely the drift of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s theory of Ethics, and have insisted on one principal 
objection to it. The doctrine that morality consists in being 
and doing what tends to the health and vitality of the social 
organism, implies two things,—(1), that we can judge better what 
tends towards the health and vitality of the social organism 
than we can what tends to morality,—which seems to us the 
contrary of the truth; (2), that when the two ends appear 
on the surface of things to be in conflict,—as, for instance, 


* The Science of Ethics. By Leslie Stephen. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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the Socratic morality with the health and vitality of Greek 
society,—the high-minded man would either regard the 
innovating and reforming morality as intrinsically condemned 
by the fact of its tending to dissolve the existing social bond ; or 
if he did not, he must ground his defence of the innovating 
morality on a prophetic certainty (which no ordinary mortal 
could well feel) that out of the ruins of the Society about to be 
dissolved, there would arise a much healthier and stronger 
Society than that which the morality he was advocating 
tended to undermine. In short, we contend, that in regard- 
ing the health and vitality of Society as the test of moral virtue, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen derives the better known from the less 
known, and further renders developments of morality which 
threaten, as developments of morality have so often threatened, 
the cohesion of existing society, from any moral point of view 
almost unintelligible and suicidal. 

We must now say a word or two in relation to the replies 
which Mr. Leslie Stephen gives to what we have termed the 
fundamental questions of Ethics, namely,—Is there such a thing 
as volition, and if so, what is it? Is there such a thing as moral 
obligation ? Is there any power by which a bad man can become 
good, or any reason which you can expect him to recognise why 
he should become good ? 

We have already stated that,in our sense of the words, though 
not, we believe, in his own, Mr. Leslie Stephen gives a negative 
reply to the first two questions, and a very modified affirmative 
to the third. Let us take them in order. Mr. Stephen has 
nowhere explained distinctly what he means by “ volition,” but 
he hasindirectly suggested what he means by it in several places, 
Thus, he says (p. 51), in stating that the lawof “least resistance” 
really governs human action, “The various desires operate 
in such a way that the volition discharges itself along that line 
in which the balance of pleasure over pain is a maximum” 
(p. 51). That appears to us to make volition a mere equivalent 
for the resultant of all the desires acting upon us,—in other 
words, to deny that it is anything but a name for that result- 
ant, for where is the scientific necessity for supposing a separate 
faculty like “volition” at all, if you only mean by it the man 
himself under the influence of a simple or complex state of 
desire? And everything which Mr. Leslie Stephen says on the 
subject of the words “volition” and “ voluntary” appears to 
us to express this view,—that they are in reality words of 
supererogation in his system of thought, which he would do 
much better to dispense with altogether. Thus—* Anticipation 
and volition spring from the same root” (p. 55), which the con- 
text explains to be the root of desire. Again, he says (p. 159) 
that if a man is hungry, there is usually a volition 
to eat whenever there is opportunity, but that if there be 
some fear which prevents him from eating, as, for example, 
the fear of poison, “for a volition, we then have only a 
velleity,’—from which we plainly enough gather that a 
volition is merely a desire which takes effect. So, again, Mr. 
Stephen complains (p. 286) of the language about a man being 
a slave to his passions, saying that, in using such language, 
“ we declare a man incapable of choice just because he chooses so 
strongly.” Again, Mr. Stephen tells us (p. 271) precisely what 
he means by the word “ voluntary :’—* A man is meritorious 
so far as he acts in a way which the average man will only act 
under from the stimulus of some extrinsic motive. The act, 
therefore, must spring from his character; it must be the fruit 
of some motive which we regard as excellent; and if it did notarise 
from a motive,—or in other words, were not voluntary,—it would 
not, properly speaking, be his conduct at all.” The words we 
have italicised appear to us to come nearer to an explicit 
definition of volition as the desire which causes action 
than any other passage in the book, but throughout 
it we understand Mr. Stephen as making the same asser- 
tion that volition means nothing in the world except execu- 
tive desire,—the net desire which takes effect. So, when 
he analyses what he calls “an act of free-will” (p. 53), he 
brings out this result: ‘I decide by the simple process of 
feeling one course to be the easiest.” Well, if all this does not 
amount to saying that volition is not a state of mind distinct 
from desire at all,—that it has, indeed, no right to a separate 
name, because, though that name, of course, discriminates the 
effective desire from the non-effective, that discrimination would 
be much better effected by a word qualifying the desire, and not 
by a new term,—we are wholly incapable of appreciating what 
Mr. Stephen’s true drift is. But we believe that he would not 
question our inference in this case; nay, he might probably 





Sr atrd 
maintain that it is a great misfortune for philosophy that 
words like “volition” and “will” should have been introduced 
to darken its horizon, and divert the mind from what he 
certainly holds to be the true view, that the whole of the 
active forces of the human character are emotions or desires 
either single or in combination. Well, all we can say to this 
view is that it disposes of ethics as the science of moral obliga. 
tion altogether. If the struggle of the man against a wrong 
action only means the struggle of some of his emotions 
against others of his emotions, it may, indeed, be a most im. 
portant matter for him what emotions he has, and which of 
them are stimulated from outside; but the emotions once: 
granted, and the stimulus once applied to them, he hag no 
more to do with the matter. This so-called “ will” is merely an 
expression for the emotion which encounters least resistance, and 
in that case to talk of any resistance to the resultant of alla 
man’s emotions is to talk nonsense. Mr. Stephen still retains, of 
course, an ideal of character, still retains the right to exhort 
us all so to mould any human character over which we may 
have influence, that the line of least resistance for it, may 
be the line of progress for society; but he gives up the notion 
that any man can, or ever does, resist the resultant of all the 
emotional influences acting upon him, and that, in any intelli. 
gible sense, therefore, he can be said to be under an obligation 
to do that which, as a matter of fact, he does not, and therefore 
in Mr. Stephen’s view cannot, do. 

It is a very curious thing that Mr. Stephen, who appears to be 
a thorough-going defender of the experience philosophy, grounds 
this thorough-going denial of true volition—which is, of course,. 
the absolute condition of moral obligation—on what we should 
ourselves describe as an intuition a priort that no other view 
is even possible; and though he would not so describe 
his own meaning, he certainly expresses it in exactly 
the same kind of language as an intuitionist would use 
to describe an intuition a priori. Take, for instance, the 
following :— 

“The universe is a continuous system; no abrupt changes sud- 
denly take place. We could not suppose them to take place without 
supposing that identical processes might suddenly become different, 
which is like supposing that a straight line may be produced in two 
different directions. Hence, every agent is a continuation of some 
preceding process. He has not suddenly sprung into existence from 
nowhere in particular; the man has grown out of the child. We 
might (though the language would be somewhat strained) call the 
child in this sense the ‘cause’ of the man. But for the child, the 
man would not exist. But there is not a child plus a man, in which 
case there might be a coercion of the man by the child. The child 
and man form a continuous whole, with properties slowly varying 
according to its character and the external circumstances. A man, 
again, has of course qualities which he has inherited ; but this is not 
to be understood as if there were a man plus inherited qualities, 
which, therefore, somehow, dimiuish his responsibility. The whole 
man is inherited, if we may use such a phrase.” (p. 289.) 


And again :— 


‘‘When we know from one phenomenon that another exists, it is 
simply that we can (for some reason) identify the two as parts of a 
whole of mutually dependent parts. From an eye we infer an ear 
or a leg; it is not because the eye has a power to make ears and legs 
out of formless matter, or because, besides eyes and ears and legs 
and every part of the organism, there is some additional coercive 
force which holds them together, but simply that each part carries 
with it a reference to the rest. The difficulty is dispelled so far as it 
can be dispelled when we have got rid of the troublesome conception 
of necessity, as a name for something more than the certainty of the 
observer. When we firmly grasp and push to its legitimate conse- 
quences the truth that probability, chance, necessity, determination, 
and so forth, are simply names of our own states of mind, or, in 
other words, have only a subjective validity; that a thing either 
exists or does not exist, and that no fresh quality is predicated when 
we say that it exists necessarily; und that all dependence of one 
thing upon another implies a mutual relation, and not an abolition of 
one of the things, we have got as far as we can towards removing 
the perplexity now under consideration.” (p. 293-4.) 


If we rightly apprehend these passages, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
means by them that any one who introduces volition into 
human nature as a real power of resisting the resultant of all 
the desires by which man is actuated,—in other words, who 
conceives man as capable of making what Dr. Ward has called 
an anti-impulsive effort,—is guilty of offending against the laws 
of thought,—is guilty of the same absurdity as a man who sup- 
poses that a straight line can be produced in two different direc- 
tions. But then, is not Mr. Stephen bound to explain how it 
comes about that men ever do make such a supposition ? Noone 
ever does make the supposition that a straight line can be pro- 
duced in moredirections than one, after he has been made to under- 
stand the statement. But numbers of men do believe firmly that 
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they themselves might have been very different from what they 
are, and this, too, without any change at all, either of external 
circumstances or of the internal conditions of choice; and surely, 
therefore, Mr Stephen is bound to explain how so amazing 
a contradiction of what he evidently regards as a law of 
thought, is not only possible, but amongst the commonest 
of all assumptions made both by thinking and by unthinking 
men. We can understand very well how it may happen that 
the mere teaching of experience is sometimes mistaken for an 
a priori intuition; but we confess we can hardly understand 
how the teaching of experience, if it be, as Mr. Stephen holds it 
to be, so constant that even thinkers like himself describe it, 
just as the school opposed to him describe an a priori intuition, 
can produce so little effect on the imagination alike of ordinary 
and of carefully-educated men, that they persist in founding 
their whole moral practice on assumptions which this alleged 
stream of experience is declared to prove not merely false, but 
inconceivable. 

With regard to the third question discussed in Mr. Leslie 

Stephen’s book,—the question whether there be any power by 
which bad men can become good men, and any reason which 
we can bring home to the bad man himself why he should use 
this power, if he has it, Mr. Stephen, as we have already indi- 
cated, replies with a very modified affirmative. We may succeed, 
he thinks, in convincing a selfish man that it is his interest to 
conform himself to something like the average standard of the 
men with whom he must pass his life; but it is impossible to 
convince an average man that he will be the happier for exceed- 
ing that standard, and impossible for this very excellent reason, 
—that it is not by any means generally true. It is a much hap- 
pier thing, says Mr. Stephen, for a man whose dispositions are 
already virtuous to live a reasonably virtuous life, than to live 
below his own standard; but even then, if his own standard 
required a very great sacrifice—like the sacrifice of life itseli— 
it might well be that he would judge more wisely for his own 
ultimate happiness by acting below his standard for once, and 
thinking about this dereliction of duty as little as might be, 
or even trying to persuade himself that he was justified in 
making it. Such is Mr. Stephen’s view. But we cannot really 
make out why, on his conception of ethical obligation,—which 
involves no “ categorical imperative,” no absolute moral law 
which your conscience cannot evade,—the virtuous man should 
not be justified in declining to cement the social tie or to stimu- 
late social vitality by the sacrifice of himself. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen admits that to the question, ‘Why should I do what 
tends to the welfare of society ?’ there is no adequate reply, ex- 
cept this,—‘ I care more for the welfare of society than for my 
own welfare.’ And that of course need not bea true reply. But 
he does not even say that a man ovyht to care more for the wel- 
fare of society than his own welfare ; indeed, he does not like the 
word “ ought.” He only says as much as this,—that the dis- 
position to take delight in others’ welfare does, as a matter of 
fact, grow up in every mind of the type which men praise, and 
that a man who does sacrifice himself for the welfare of society 
would certainly belong to the type which men praise. That may 
be quite true, and the man who declines to sacrifice more than a 
certain quantity of his own happiness for the welfare of society 
may well admit it to be true. And yet he might go on to say 
that though he admits it to be true, he does not see that he 
“ought” to belong to the type which men agree to praise, 
unless he prefers to do so, and that he is only prepared to pay a 
limited and not an unlimited cost for the privilege of belonging 
to that type. 

This being so, we cannot admit Mr. Leslie Stephen to have 
laid down a Science of Ethics at all. In the first place, ethical 
principles are both clearer and higher than the principle that 
we ought to contribute to the health and cohesion of society. 
In the next place, a system which does not recognise the will of 
man as anything distinct from his desires, cannot be regarded 
as an ethical system. Lastly, a system which admits virtually 
that the idea “ought,” exists only for the virtuous, and only so 
far as they are virtuous, ignores the most distinguishing and 
characteristic of all the features of the moral life. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has written, not on the Science of Ethics, but a very 
thoughtful and, in many respects,a very candid book to prove 
that Science, and what most men mean by Ethics, are incom- 
patible ideas. 








A CHEQUERED CAREER.* 

Tue theory that a youth who proves unmavageable at home 
will succeed in the Colonies is, perhaps, not now quite so much 
believed in as it formerly was; but it is not uncommon, even 
yet, to hear the advice given, “Send him to Australia,” when 
the subject in question is one who, in addition to a marked 
disinclination for work, has taken up many of the habits 
of a “wild,” or even of a decidedly vicious life. No mis- 
take could be greater, and the writer of the work before 
us will have done good service, if he succeeds in impress- 
ing this fact upon British parents. His fifteen years’ colonial 
experience is interesting, not as a record of any surprising 
adventures, nor for what he tells us of the natural or social 
characteristics of the countries, but as showing how much 
easier it is for a man without strength of principle to go 
down the hill when removed from accustomed social restraints ; 
as also what facilities there are—especially in Australia— 
for the steady man, or one who seriously desires to reform, 
to raise himself, or, at any rate, to gain an honest living. We 
are often tempted to think, on hearing of cases where emigrants 
have succeeded—except, of course, in the case of farmers, who 
are exceptionally benefited by the facilities for the acquirement 
of land—that the same display of courage and perseverance at 
home would have produced similar results. 

But without taking into account the stimulus which must 
naturally be afforded by a new country, new associations, and 
a fresh start, there do seem to be many more chances in the 
Colonies for a steady lad than there are at home; and, more- 
over, as the anthor reminds us, in England a poor gentleman 
must wear good clothes, though his stomach or his tailor should 
have to suffer. He cannot put on the fustian of a lower class 
and turn to manual labour, for if his own pride would permit of 
it, he has scarcely the right to wound the susceptibility of his 
people. Moreover, he cannot obtain a situation without a 
character, and it is more than probable that his former position 
would itself stand in the way of his getting work; while in 
Australia the first requisite is to be “willing,” and the man 
with this qualification is tolerably safe to get on. “ Dingo’s” 
account is that “there is no better place in the world for a 
man without money than the Australian Colonies. If he is 
willing to work, and accept the first thing that turns up, he 
need never be long ‘ out of collar.’” At the same time, he tells 
us that “if a young man, on arrival in Australia, betrays any 
vicious propensities, no matter what position in society he is 
entitled to, he will speedily receive the cold-shoulder from all, 
except the unvarnished loafers, who hang about him until his 
money is done, and to which class, ere long, he will probably 
belong.” If this writer’s account of his own performances be, as 
he avers, perfectly truthful, it is easy to understand why he 
should prefer keeping to his incognito; for although, as 
he assures us, he never “went to the bad,” there are few fathers 
who would like to have it made public that the son who had 
passed through Eton had, even without falling into vice or dis- 
honesty, been employed as cattle-drover, miner, and domestic 
servant ; yet these constitute but a few of the queer positions 
which this youth, who disdained a merchant’s office and would 
not qualify for the Civil Service, was quite content to fill. 

“ Let me have a commission, father !”’ is his request ; but asa 
commission meant, he candidly tells us, billiards, it is not surpris- 
ing that the proposal was met with the rejoinder that it would not 
have been objected to, had “ Dingo ” been the kind of person who 
could drink water while his brother-officers drank champagne. 
And such self-denial not being in his line,and a Robinson-Crusoe 
kind of existence appearing most attractive, the young man 
carried his point, and embarked for New Zealand, beginning his 
experiences on a sheep farm twenty-five miles from Napier, which 
at that time (1865) was a mere embryo township, boasting one 
small street of wooden houses, many of them stores, in which a 
heterogeneous mass of articles was exposed for sale. A young 
fellow of twenty, although he may revolt against regular em- 
ployment, does not usually mind a little hardship, and “Dingo” 
was possessed of that versatile character which easily adapts 
itself to surroundings, so that, as he tells us, he was immediately 
at home with people of all sorts and conditions. He says, 
however, what we can easily believe, that close intercourse with 
station “hands” is not particularly conducive to good morals. 
A few months were passed by the author with tolerable 


* A Chequered Career, or, Fifteen Years in Aus'ralia and New Zealand. 
London : Richard Bentiey and Son. 
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satisfaction in receiving his bush education, the monotony 
of the life varied by an occasional incursion into the Maori 
country in quest of stolen sheep, or by a visit to a friendly 
Pah. But salt mutton and damper not being exactly 
to “Dingo’s” mind, he returns to Auckland, and after 
an unsuccessful expedition to the Bay of Islands, which 
reduces him to a state of impecuniosity, resolves to try his luck 
on Middle Island, at the West-Coast diggings. The difficulty, 
however, is how to get there; the passage-money is five pounds, 
and he possesses but one. Getting himself up for the occasion—for 
his great maxim is that when you apply for a place you are bound 
to look fit for it—he succeeds in engaging himself as cook’s mate 
on board one of the coasting vessels, and, after eight days of this 
work, finds himself at Westport, a town of canvas shanties on 
the Buller River, and has to look out for some means of proceed- 
ing to his further destination, his first care being to earn a little 
money, which he does by unloading timber from the ship in 
which he has made the passage. 

Afterwards he falls in with a friendly butcher, who 
feeds his dog, ‘ Wattie, and provides his master with a 
“)illet” to drive sheep up to the Mokihinui River, where 
the new rush had just set in? “As I walked away,” he 
says, “with ‘ Wattie’ trotting by my side, I thought, 
‘Who says it is a hard world?’ They know nothing about 
it—do they, ‘Wattie?’ It’s a pleasant old world, full of 
brotherly love and good butchers.” On reading “ Dingo’s” book, 
one has little difficulty in agreeing with him that some people 
are born Bohemians, and that he is one of them; but he really 
goes rather far, when after sheep-driving he takes to butchering. 
He next proceeds to drive pack-horses to one after another of the 
West-Coast diggings, and at this juncture he is summoned home. 
Twelve months with his family have, however, only the effect of 
convincing them that a man with so erratic a disposition could 
not be expected to succeed in England; so “ Dingo” returns to 
New Zealand, with a small capital—which, like many another, 
speedily vanishes—and, after taking charge of a canteen on 
Lake Taupo, letting-out horses and driving a hansom cab in 
Napier, and doing a little acting in Christchurch, he betakes 
himself to Melbourne, in the hope of going upon the stage; and 
in this design he ultimately succeeds, not, however, without 
having first served his apprenticeship as warder in a lunatic 
asylum, as strapper in a livery stable, and as groom—the first of 
the three situations having proved, as might have been ex- 
pected, utterly unbearable. 

Beginning his theatrical career in Melbourne, “ Dingo,” being 
engaged as her agent by acertain Mrs. S——, with whom he had 
acted in New Zealand, accompanies her on a starring tour to 
Sydney, to Brisbane, throughout Queensland generally, and 
afterwards to Adelaide, at times performing in good theatres, 
and to fairly-cultured audiences, at others in a barn, a wool- 
shed, or any place that may offer, and being reduced not 
infrequently to wish that, instead of Hamlet and Mac- 
beth, they had brought with them a dog-and-monkey show, 
or other entertainment of a similarly alluring kind, especially 
when it happened that they found themselves in the wake of 
two circuses and the “ Lottie” troupe of gymnasts. “ Dingo” 
seems to have got on pretty well while on the boards, and we 
are rather surprised to find him so tired of a “ knockabout, 
roving life,” as to be willing to exchange it for that of domestic 
service. It is fair to say, however, that before accepting the 
latter, this wandering spirit had made attempts in several other 
directions, and was very near enlisting in the police force ; indeed 
he remarks that had there been a vacant pulpit going, he should 
certainly have applied for it. On the whole, though he tells us 
that the position of coachman is not the one he was born to, it 
seems more congenial to him than any other, as he is inclined 
to mark with red letters the three years passed in the service of 
a gentleman who kept a large establishment. This part of the 
affair is rather incomprehensible, when you consider that the 
author claims the training of a gentleman. We can under- 
stand a man’s being obliged to accept an inferior position 
and refusing to feel degraded by doing menial work, but 
not his rejoicing in being “ in request amongst swell coachmen,” 
and “ beginning to look down on ‘ doctors’ men’ as an inferior 
grade of human beings,” or, when too closely questioned, glibly 

telling any amount of lies to prove himself “to the manner 
born,” making his father a corn-chandler, his brothers coachmen, 
and adding, “If I had been asked what my grandmother 
was, I think I should have put her in service too.” And 
another very odd circumstance is that when called upon to 





act as waiter at a hunting breakfast, “ Dingo” takes the wine. 
glasses off the table to fill them, until his master admonisheg 
him not todo so. Surely an Eton boy, and one, too, who did 
not leave home till almost out of his teens, should have known 
better. However this may be, the writer is quite of Buxton’s 
opinion, that there is a great and unexplored field for the novelist 
in servant-life, as seen from within, but he maintains that 
it is absolutely necessary to make one of the circle, before its 
humourscan be adequately understood or portrayed. Having had 
considerable experience himself, why does not “ Dingo ” take up 
the véle of apologist of the servants’ hall, and tell usa little more 
about the “ happy bondage ” in which he was, for the first time 
in his life, quite contented P 

We are not informed why he left this elysium, but probably 
he did so with honour, as his master obtained for him the situa. 
tion of storekeeper on a station within four hundred miles of 
Adelaide,—a sort of desert, covered with salt-bush and shrub, 
on which sheep feed; where running water is unknown, and 
where a dry, sandy creek, with a few under-sized gum-trees, is 
looked upon as an oasis,—the only residence being a three- 
roomed “ pug” hut, which is a dwelling built of pieces of loose 
surface-stone, with layers of pug or clay plastered in between, 
this place being inhabited by the manager, his wife, and “ Dingo;” 
while a yet poorer construction, called a“ dug-out,” served 
as kitchen and men’s lodging-house. This simple style of 
architecture—the roof is of corrugated iron, and transferable 
—has its advantages; but such dwellings harbour scorpions, 
centipedes, and all sorts of vermin, and snakes of many 
kinds abound in the neighbourhood. Kangaroo and emu- 
hunting, of which there was plenty, diversified an existence 
which in itself was sufficiently monotonous, but the health- 
fulness and activity of which compensated for its deficiencies.. 
According to our author, the liking it or not chiefly depends 
upon whether it turns out a satisfactory monetary speculation. 
“Dingo” sums up its pros and cons in rather an amusing 
manner. In his own case, this “rolling stone” would appear 
to have closed his fifteen years’ wanderings sound in health, 
and without a shilling, with his heart bounding at the prospect 
of returning to European civilisation. Did he do so, if not a 
sadder, yet a wiser man P? 





SOUTHEY’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH CAROLINE 
BOWLES.* 
Tur world has long been in possession of a large portion of 
Southey’s correspondence, and at the first blush the publication 
of these hitherto inedited letters may seem a literary work of 
supererogation ; but it has two justifications, either of which 
cannot but be considered adequate. The first of these is found 
in the fact that it is the fulfilment of a wish felt and put into 
writing by Southey himself, and heartily concurred in by Caro- 
line Bowles; the second, in the real interest of the letters them- 
selves, which, though they in no way alter our estimate of 
Southey’s personality, do much to define and _ intensify 
our most vivid impressions of it. In his letters to the: 
woman who, beginning as one of his many literary admirers, 
became, first, a valued acquaintance, then a dear friend, and 
finally, during his last sad years, a devoted wife, there could 
hardly fail to be a larger infusion of the purely personal 
element—the unconscious expression of nature and character— 
than in that other part of his correspondence which was neces- 
sarily more external and less vital, because addressed in large 
measure to people with whom he had only this or that point of 
contact. When the writer is a man of knowledge or ability, 
there is always an interest in a letter of special subject or pur- 
pose—the “topical ” letter, as we might call it, had not a use- 
ful adjective been vulgarised as soon as invented—but there is 
a different, a wider, and a deeper interest in a letter which has 
no more subject or purpose than a spring flower ora bird’s song, 
which exists for its own sake, and justifies its existence by such 
revelation as it can give of the personality behind it. The 
letters in this volume are wholly of this latter kind, though, 
in thus describing them, we do not mean to imply that they are 
deficient in matter, but only to indicate the peculiar quality of 
their charm. While telling us much of what Southey thought, 
they tell us more of what he was; and any additional unveiling 
of a nature which, whatever its limitations, was so large and 
harmonious, so transparently simple and so sweet in its strength, 





* The Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles ; to which ave added 
Correspondence with Shelley, and Southey’s Dreams, Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Edward Dowden, LL.D. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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so untiringly constant in its devotion to high ideals, cannot fail 


to be stimulating and refreshing. 

We are grateful to Professor Dowden for providing us with 
such an interesting collection of Southey relics, and our debt to 
him is indefinitely increased by the manner in which he has 
performed a task which, though doubtless a labour of love, must 
also have been a labour of difficulty. Only about half of the 
material entrusted to him is printed here; but he has had 
to go through the whole of the correspondence, in order 
to weed from Southey’s half of it letters largely identical 
with those already published, and from Caroline Bowles’s 
those letters which served to beguile the dull hours of pain and 
weakness, but which lack the kind of interest that appeals to 
the outside public. The correspondence is prefaced by a very 
charmingly written introduction, devoted mainly to the less dis- 
tinguished of the correspondents. Professor Dowden, as readers 
of various portions of his previous work well know, has a sin- 
gularly pleasant gift of narration; and it would be hard to tell 
more winningly than he has told it the story of a life which, 
while entirely devoid of the interest of incident, is redeemed 
from vacuity by a certain idyllic graciousness, like that of an 
exquisite pastoral poem. The critical portion of the introduc- 
tion is, if we may venture upon a conceit, slight, but not slight- 
ing. The writer of it has said elsewhere that the best criticism 
is that which comes “not of profound cogitation, but of im- 
mense enjoyment;” and he himself has that happiest of 
critical endowments, a quick sensibility to the presence of any 
enjoyable quality, so that his estimate of Caroline Bowles’s 
contribution to literature, though in nowise undiscriminating, is 
full of that kindliest, and, we think, truest discrimination which 
stamps upon the mind a sharper impression of a writer’s 
achievements and possibilities, than of his failures and his 
limitations. 

The fullest criticism we could give of this correspondence 
would be little more than an amplification of what has been 
already said concerning its value as an aid to the fuller com- 
prehension of Southey. The woman’s part in it concerns us 
less than the man’s, not because it is less intrinsically interest- 
ing, but because it is less individual. Her letters are subsidiary 
to his; he, and not she, gives the correspondence its 
form and character. She had an individuality, but here it 
seems somewhat overborne by the massiveness of Southey’s 
nature; one might also say that in the little drama he is the 
protagonist, and she the chorus. A curious illustration of this 
temporary eclipse of separate personality is furnished by the 
fact that, as the intimacy progresses, her style, both of thought 
and expression, approximates so closely to that of her corre- 
spondent, that unless the reader is very careful, he will 
sometimes find himself under the humiliating necessity of 
turning back a page, to see whose letter he happens at 
the moment to be reading. In the earlier pages the somewhat 
too insistent feminine homage is a sufficiently recognisable 
identification; but when the relations of the two become 
sufficiently easy to allow of the homage being quietly taken for 
granted on both sides, there is left little to preserve the 
dramatic character of the intercourse. 

The best, indeed the only, way to give any definite notion of 
the quality of a correspondence is by copious quotation, but to 
such a method of treatment this book does not readily lend 
itself, for its interest is diffused, not concentrated ; it is, as it 
were, in solution, and does not crystallise in fine passages. 
Many sentences and paragraphs are interesting enough in the 
letters where they appear, but to tear them from their context 
and exhibit them alone would, in almost every instance, 
accentuate the triviality which gives so great a charm to 
the familiar interchange of thought and emotiov. Curiously 
enough, and rather unluckily, the passages which seem the 
most promising candidates for the honour of quotation are 
those which exhibit Southey’s weakness rather than his strength. 
Like many men who have changed their opinions, his grasp of the 
latest set was notably tenacious, and though we have no blame 
for a mental attitude which, in such circumstances, seems inevit- 
able, Southey was clearly at fault when, in spite of his experience 
of his own fallibility, he not merely assumed an unmistakably 
infallible tone, but acquired the habit of regarding possible 
intellectual error as identical with actual moral depravity. It 
would be unfair to Southey to quote as really characteristic of 
his true self, such passages as that in which he brings against 
Hallam the monstrous charge of ‘malevolence; but all our 
genuine admiration for so noble and so really kindly a man is 





insufficient to restrain us from a protest against what seems to 
us the terrible outrage upon the inward spirit of Christianity dis- 
played in the painfully interesting correspondence with Shelley, 
given in the appendix. The correspondence consists of five letters ; 
the first from Shelley, presenting Southey with a copy of Alastor, 
expressing his admiration for Southey’s work and respect for his: 
character, and indulging the hope that disagreement in opinion 
might not interfere with mutual regard. The second, also from 
Shelley, consists of an inquiry whether Southey were the 
author of an article in the Quarterly which had reflected with 
much bitterness upon Shelley’s character and circumstances, 
the writer affirming at the same time his perfect confidence in 
Southey’s innocence, and distinctly stating that he wrote only 
that he might be able to give an authoritative contradiction to 
the report ; the third, from Southey, disclaims the authorship of 
the article, but avows his sympathy with what seems to have 
been its general tone; the fourth and fifth, from Shelley and 
Southey respectively, are written with increasing warmth on both 
sides, but on Southey’s side with an almost brutal savagery of 
contemptuous denunciation, which stands in painful contrast to 
the courtesy which Shelley, even in the warmest passages of 
his indignant and sorrowful protest, never forgets to observe. 
Readers of this journal do not need to be told that in the points 
at issue between the two controversialists our sympathies are 
wholly with Southey; but on this very account we regret all 
the more that his tone is such as to prejudice his cause in the 
minds of those who are more impartial than we can pretend to 
be. We could not, without the most painful apprehensions, 
place the correspondence in the hands of any clever youth with 
a turp for scepticism; and though Professor Dowden knows 
and loves Southey so well that he almost always seems to say 
just the right thing concerning him, we should be sorry to 
acknowledge the justice of his declaration that these letters are: 
really characteristic of the true man. 

But we are glad to turn away from a theme that we feel 
painful, to a portion of the volume which has greater pleasant- 
ness and equal interest, though of another kind. We cannot 
recall anything in literature exactly resembling Southey’s 
curious record of some of the extraordinary dreams by which 
he was visited. Some of De Quincey’s opium visions are more 
striking, but these dreams owe most of their interest to the fact 
that they are the outcome of a presumably normal physical 
and mental condition—at any rate, of a condition of freedom 
from artificial stimulus. If the theory of Alexander Smith, 
that the poet betrays himself in his sleep, be really a sound. 
one, these dreams undoubtedly establish Southey’s poetic 
claims. We give one example, which happens to come first in 
the record, and was, therefore, probably the dream which sug- 
gested the idea of keeping it :— 

“A certain king had a precious cup, gifted with some magical 
property, of such exceeding value that he suffered no person to see 
it, its loss would have been so great an evil. A model, however, was 
in his daughter’s keeping, and by winning her love he who coveted 
the original obtained sight oi this, which was doing much, for though 
the real cup could not be stolen nor won by any unworthy means 
(such was the spell), it was attainable by intensity of desire and 
fixedness of mind, as the Fakeers obtain beatitude, and Mainandul 
pretended to heal diseases at a distance. Thus far had I got in the 
dream, when the child awoke me. I was sensible that it was a fairy 
tale, and yet the story seemed to be acting before me.” 

There is here a decided suggestion of a motive for a poem of 
the “ Curse of Kehama” order, and other dreams are equally 
rich in poetical hints. Some of them are very grotesque— 
indeed, grotesqueness is the prevailing characteristic of by far the 
greater number of them; and a writer like Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne might find them suggestive. Though they cannot be 
said to throw any new light upon the genesis of dreams, they 
have a certain psychological interest, for Southey’s emo- 
tional fervour betrays itself more clearly in them than in 
his letters or his ordinary literary work, and Professor Dowden 
is certainly right in thinking them worthy of preservation. The 
appendix also contains another curiosity of literature, the 
imperfect draft of Shelley’s “satire upon satire,” which has 
never before been printed, but which is alluded to in a 
letter to Leigh Hunt, published in Mr. Buxton Forman’s 
edition of Shelley’s Prose Works. Mr. Richard Garnett is the 
discoverer of this interesting relic of Shelley, and he also con- 
tributes one or two interesting notes upon the Shelley corre- 
spondence and the dream record. It will be seen that the 
volume is one of varied interest, and Professor Dowden must be 
thanked for a really valuable contribution to the literary history 
of the first half of the century. 
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THE ZENITH, DECLINE, AND FALL OF THE THIRD 
EMPIRE.* 

No man of letters has, of late years, had a more dismal 
task than that which Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has set himself, 
in acting as the apologist of the intrigues and the crimes, 
the blunders and the disasters of the Third Empire. It is, 
indeed, creditable, rather than the reverse, to Mr. Jerrold’s 
head and heart, that, in this, the concluding volume of his 
work, there has not been denied him what Carlyle has called 
the misery of miseries, the misery of being weaker than one’s 
task. For we must say—and it is well to say it at once— 
that as a narrative of some of the most remarkable events that 
have occurred within the memory of men of middle age, 
it is singularly, almost distressingly, disappointing. Three 
important wars come within the range of this volume,—the 
Crimean war, the Italian war, and the Franco-German war. 
Yet the story of none of these is told with graphic force or 
literary enthusiasm; Mr. Jerrold’s pages are devoid of the 
nerve and fire which characterise M. de Mazade’s Life of Cownt 
Cavour, and, perhaps, spring from the character of the hero; 
and they have none of the graces, somewhat Corinthian and 
frosty though these, no doubt, are, of Mr. Kinglake’s Crimea. As 
for the central figure himself—his life, his character, his guiding 
ideas—the reader will find less genuine light upon them in Mr. 
Jerrold’s four volumes, than in the brief “ notes’? which were all 
the late Mr. James Macdonell was able to give of that “ France 
since the First Empire,” which he had studied with a literary 
enthusiasm that partook largely of the character of personal 
love. In only two portions of this volume can Mr. Jerrold be said 
to warm to his work, even to the extent of giving fresh informa- 
tion upon historical facts which every well-informed man has at 
his finger-ends. These are where he relates once more the nego- 
tiations of the French Commercial Treaty, and where he tells of 
the private life of the Emperor and Empress. The picture of 
Cobden falling asleep in the course of a four-hours’ discussion 
with M. Rouher, or airily getting rid of details of negotiation by 
exclaiming “No trade,” is a very pleasing one. It not only 
throws fresh light on that remarkable man whose strength 
largely lay in the fact that from first to last he was a child of 
nature, but, as does Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden to a greater 
extent, it raises our opinion of M. Rouher, and makes one regret 
all the more that so good a man of business bound up his for- 
tunes with those of a “bankrupt imposture” like the Third 
Empire. Then, again, it is in no spirit of disrespect for Mr. 
Jerrold that we say there is a good deal of the “ historian-in- 
waiting ” about his writing. There is something comic in his 
anger at Prince Bismarck, the “ ungenerous and un- 
chivalrous guest,” for checkmating the Emperor and 
crushing the Empire like an egg-shell, after having been 
so kindly treated by the Empress. Nor was the Court or 
the private life of the Tuileries as free from scandal as Mr. 
Jerrold would, by implication rather than by actual assertion, 
make it out to be. Itis notorious that the scenes from the former, 
given, we shall not say by M. Zola, but by Alphonse Daudet, 
in his Nabab, for example, are only too true to the life. Then 
there is no longer any denying that the Marguerite Bellanger 
intrigue was a fact. At the same time, we can well believe that 
the Emperor was a good-natured and affectionate husband, 
father, and host. The most pathetic portions of the volume, 
indeed, are those about the poor Prince Imperial. He was un- 
doubtedly precocious as a boy, and some of his sketches, which 
are reproduced here, show considerable power of caricature. 

We confess, however, that Mr. Jerrold’s apologia does not 
materially change for the better our view of the Third Napo- 
leon’s public character and life. He figures in these pages, 
as he must figure in history, as a Mazzini without a moral 
backbone, as a conspirator full of Napoleonic unscrupulousness, 
but without Napoleonic courage. Mr. Jerrold evidently cannot 
make out why, even after the Coup d’Etat might be supposed to 
have been forgotten, not only Liberals, but nearly all men of char- 
acter and brains, “cut” the Empire, and why a Prévost Paradol 
and an Emile Ollivier hardly find any pity for the hard fate that 
came in the wake of their desertion to it. He allows the “ his- 
torian-in-waiting ”’ spirit to carry him to such lengths that he 
more than hints his belief that M. Gambetta is only an un- 
scrupulous adventurer; which would seem to show that the 
description by M. Gambetta of the Imperialists as not a party, 
but a horde, must have struck home. Yet the bitterness of 
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anti-Imperialist Frenchmen, which was sometimes so great as 
to lead many of them altogether wrong—notably in regard to 
the Italian war and the commercial treaty with England—is 
easily explicable. They hated the Emperor, not, perhaps, 
because he was a conspirator, for, according to M. Thiers, 
France is a nation of conspirators, nor even, perhaps, be- 
cause he tried to establish Casarism, but because the Cesar. 
ism he thought good enough for France was a disreputable, 
tenth-rate Ceesarism, and because he so far succeeded in his 
efforts to enervate the French people that he brought the country 
lower than it has ever been in history. He is condemned, in fact, 
because he was a weak, shallow, hesitating, and ultimately un- 
successful conspirator. Again, Mr. Jerrold endeavours to prove 
—and to a large extent succeeds in his attempt—that Lord 
Palmerston was wrong in holding that “our ally” of the 
Crimean war was animated by a deep, ineradicable hatred of 
England. Where Lord Palmerston erred was not in believing 
that the Emperor would have liked to strike a blow at England 
—for a war of revenge for Waterloo might have suited his 
dynastic purpose as well as anything else—but in crediting 
him with anything very deep. Napoleon conspired all round, 
but never thoroughly; so he succeeded only in making the 
Volunteer movement in England a success, in making Prussia 
the greatest military nation in Europe, in rendering the Italy 
he helped to create, first ungrateful, and then hostile. Finally, 
Mr. Jerrold is extremely bitter against Prince Bismarck, for 
bluntly refusing to “compensate” France after Sadowa; and 
he is no doubt perfectly right in his contention that the Prince 
did not object, but in his own way led up to the Franco-German 
war. But, after all, this simply means that when he first met 
the Emperor, Prince Bismarck perceived what a broken-backed, 
political gambler he had to deal with, enticed him into a game 
of “cut-throat euchre,” and remorselessly crushed him in Cali- 
fornian fashion. Had Mr. Jerrold proved that his hero cherished 
a strong love for any country, or any place, or any idea—for 
France, or Italy, or Democracy, or the principle of nationalities— 
he might have “reduced” the verdict of history upon him. But he 
has done nothing of the kind; he has at the best apologised for 
him, as a conspirator for whom circumstances, including his 
own dreams, and even sympathies, proved too strong. And in 
the whole Carlylian vocabulary of intellectual invective, there 
is not a word forcible enough to characterise accurately such a 
half-successful weakling. 

As has been already indicated, Mr. Jerrold’s narrative of 
the Crimean and Italian wars is not remarkable as furnish- 
ing new facts. We believe him to be sound in his conclusion 
that Napoleon lost by the Treaty of Villafranca all that he 
seemed to have gained by Solferino and Magenta; and in his 
evident belief that if the Emperor had gone on with his work 
of freeing and making Italy, no European Power was prepared, 
or would have dared to oppose him. Mr. Jerrold does not give 
sufficient importance to the blunder of the Mexican expedi- 
tion. Although he cannot deny that Morny was a scamp of 
the worst type, he glozes over the scandalous business of the 
Jecker bonds, and he tries to make himself and his readers 
believe that the politicians of the United States did not give the 
Empire notice to quit their continent, although they were polite 
enough and strong enough to let him fall easily. On the whole, the 
best part of the volume, that too in which Mr. Jerrold is at his 
strongest, both as a historian and as a special pleader, is his 
description of the events that led more immediately to the 
collapse of the Empire, although we must remark, in passing, 
that his estimate of the motives of the Members of the French 
Opposition is almost ludicrously inadequate. Mr. Jerrold’s 
narrative of the doings and fatal success of the French War 
Party, with the Duc de Gramont at its head, at the time of the 
Hohenzollern candidature, is, at all events, the best thing he has 
given us in this volume :— 

“On the 10th, M. Benedetti met the King, by accident, at Ems; 
and his Majesty said that Prince Leopold, being on a journey in 
Switzerland, had not yet been able to join his father; consequently, 
he had no answer from him. He telegraphed to the Duke, that war 
would be inevitable if military preparaticns were openly begun. 
Whereupon, on the 11th, the Ministry decided to make a ‘dilatory 
declaration’ to the Chambers, and to brave the impatience of the 
Deputies and the war shouts of the Press. ‘The Government,’ said 
the Foreign Minister, ‘understands the impatience and anxiety of 
the Chamber and of the country; but it is impossible to make a defi- 
nite statement yet. It is waiting for an answer. All the Cabinets 
with which we are in communication appear to admit the justice of 
our complaints. I hope to be shortly in a position to satisfy tue 


Chamber; but to-day I appeal to its patriotism, and to the political 
sagacity of each of its members, and beg them to be content, for the 
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moment, with this incomplete information.’ The Emperor was dis- 
tressed by the contrary counsels to which he was compelled to listen. 
He was very ill. On the 8rd, a consultation of physicians had taken 
place, and it bad been agreed that an operation was necessary, but it 
was adjourned. It would have interfered with the course of public 
business.. In almost incessant pain, he had to listen to the discussions 
of a divided Ministry ; to Generals who assured him that the Army 
was in splendid condition, that the Prussians were a fortnight behind- 
hand, and that victory was certain; to the Court party, who were 
opposed to the Parliamentarians; to the Clericals, who detested the 
Confederation of the North; and to the sincere, if misguided, friends 
of his dynasty, who, believing in the reports of Marshal Leboenf and 
his comrades, saw the Emperor returning, after a short, triumphal 
campaign, along the via sacra of his capital, at the head of his vic- 
torious legions. He was not among the enthusiasts. He had no 
belief in a short war, at any rate. Nor was he a man of war, but a 
devout lover of peace. He kept himself throughout the negotiations 
severely within the réle of a constitutional monarch. He presided 
in the council-chamber; but his responsible Ministers acted freely, 
as the despatches of the Duke de Grammont prove...... On 
the 14th, King William and the French Ambassador, quite uncon- 
scious that a personal offence had been given or taken, parted 
on the most friendly terms in the railway-station; the King 
leaving for Coblenz, and M. Benedetti for Paris. The re- 
solve to go to war was not only made but declared by Prince 
Bismarck on the 14th, when, in a reply to a despatch from Lord 
Granville, advising a moderate course, he stated that France must 
not only withdraw her demand for a guarantee as to the future, but 
that she must disavow the Duke de Grammont’s speech of the 6th, 
and blame the violence of the Press. The blunders of the Olivier 
Cabinet had put the German Chancellor in a position to bear himself 
thus haughtily, and with the approbation of public opinion in Europe. 
Meantime, there were hesitation and indecision in the French Ministry. 
On the morning of the 14th, at 9 o’clock, a Cabinet council sat at the 
Tuileries, with the usual result. A long discussion ended only in an 
adjournment. The pubiication of the offensive Ems telegram in the 
Gazette of North Germany had been telegraphed to the Government ; 
and it was believed that when it became known in Paris, it would be 
impossible to control the indignation of the public. At a second 
meeting of the Ministers, in the afternoon, after a protracted discus- 
sion, it was resolved that the Reserves should be called out. The 
Emperor was sad, unwell, and had remained a silent listener, until 
his Foreign Minister rose and said that the question might be solved 
by an appeal to Europe,—by a Congress. The word “ Congress,” ac- 
cording to witnesses of the scene, made an extraordinary impression on 
the French Sovereign. He was moved, till tears filled his eyes. A 
Congress had been his favourite court of appeal on many occasions. 
Was it to solve this grave difficulty ? The draft of a communication 
to be addressed to the Powers was at once drawn up; and it was 
agreed that the Government should inform the Chambers on the 
morrow that the Hohenzollern candidate had been withdrawn, with 
the approbation of the King of Prussia, and that with respect to the 
future, France referred it to the judgment of a Congress of the 
European Powers. ‘This,’ said Albert Sorel, ‘would have been a 
master-stroke.’ It would have confounded the machivations of M. de 
Bismarck, and given France a strong claim upon the gratitude of all 
lovers of peace. But it was not to be. The Olivier Cabinet was 
destined to blunder to the end. A third council was called on the 
14th, to meet at ten o’clock at night at Saint Cloud. When the 
Ministers parted at six o’clock, peace appeared to be assured; at 
ten o’clock, it was war. The swift change has been attributed to the 
communication to the French Government of M.de Bismarck’s inter- 
view with Lord Loftus, in which he formulated the demands he had 
determined to make on France, and to the news of the movements of 
German troops towards the Rhine. How these reached Paris re- 
mains a diplomatic mystery; but if they were conveyed to the 
French Ministers through the secret agency of the German Chan- 
cellor, this was the crowning episode of his conspiracy to provoke 
France to war. All the testimony which has crept or been thrust 
into publicity agrees in presenting the Emperor as the first to wel- 
come hopes of peace, and the last to consent to the arbitrament of 
arms. At the night council at Saint Cloud the War Party was in 
force. It was in the ascendant in the Palace, and among the tried 
friends of his dynasty. It had the sympathies of the Empress, 
whose impulsive nature resented vehemently the tricks and the open 
insults to which M. de Bismarck, their ungenerous and unchivalrous 
guest, had subjected her adopted country. It has been said that the 
Empress Eugénie urged on the War Party, and was, indeed, the 
chief instigator of the war, because she believed it would secure the 
throne to her son. Her heroic condact after the fall of the dynasty, 
and when she was asked to save it at the expense of the honour of 
France, should have shielded her from this charge. She approved 
the war, because she believed that the honour of France demanded 
it; but none who have had the honour of approaching her Majesty, 
or of studying the elevation and strength of her character, have for 
a moment believed that her share in the responsibilities which weigh 
upon those who governed France in July, 1870, may be traced to 
other than patriotic motives. The French War Party wrought an 
evil of terrible magnitude. All who were of it must bear a share of 
the blame. Rashness, folly, and vanity were uppermost, when the 
war broke out ; but all alike sought, according to their lights, the 
honour and the glory of France.” 


“ According to their lights,” says Mr. Jerrold. But of what kind 
was their “light ?’’ Not of that pseudo-moral sort which is some- 
times said to be “ from Heaven,”—that, even the most shameless 
defenders of the Empire will not venture to affirm. Not of the 
intellectual sort that does not pretend to be connected with 
morality, for the Franco-Geman war, entered into without pre- 
paration of any kind, was “worse than a crime, it was a 





blunder.” The only “light” that can be associated with the 
war, and with the Empire to which it gave the coup de grace, is 
the light that renders darkness visible. That, indeed, is pre- 
cisely the operation Mr. Jerrold has performed, and so he may 
find, to his cost, for this volume is sure to provoke rejoinders, 
both here and in France. The maxim which those who are most 
friendly to the Third Empire should remember, above all others, 
is, “ The least said, the soonest mended.” 


RUSSIANS AND GERMANS* 
Tuts book was well worth translating, and judging by the trans- 
lation alone (for we have not read the original), Mr. Simeon 
seems to have discharged his task with great success. If we 
chose to be hypercritical, we might point out some half-dozen 
expressions which might be improved, but with these insig- 
nificant exceptions, the translation appears to be very well 
done. The portions of the book which will interest English 
readers most are those which deal with Russian Nihilism and 
German Socialism. The author confirms what has always been 
our own opinion,—namely, that the Nihilists in Russia are 
numerically unimportant. Wherein, then, does their strength 
lie? How are they able to paralyse a vast military empire, 
and make the absolute master of eighty millions of subjects a 
prisoner in his own palace? The author answers the question 
in asentence. “Their strength,” he says, “lies not in their 
number, for they are but a handful, but in their fanaticism, in 
their mystic exaltation, in their sombre energy, in their stead- 
fast resolution to perish to the last man, whether by torture or 
the gallows, with the heroic firmness displayed by the early 
Christians struggling against the Emperors, and against the pride- 
of strength and the rotting Pagan society.” Political assassina- 
tions wre rare, and attempts at them generally unsuccessful, 
because the assassins take too many precautions to ensure their 
own escape. ‘The Russian Nihilists, handful as they are, are 
formidable because they gladly sacrifice their lives in the pro- 
secution of their designs. Their self-sacrificing zeal is, after all, 
only a perverted form of the splendid heroism which conquered 
Napoleon by the conflagration of Moscow. But who are the 
Nihilists ? “The majority of them,” says M. Tissot, “ consist 
of students who have failed in their examinations, or whom 
poverty has driven from the universities, embittered school- 
masters, underpaid public officials who are dying of hunger, 
lieutenants and subalterns who have been disappointed in their 
ambitions. Pessimist ideas have invaded all these brains, and 
from pessimism to Nihilism there is but one step.” M. Tissot 
calls attention to the notable fact that the Nihilist ranks are 
largely recruited by Jews. “There are ten times as many Jews 
as there are Russians, Poles, or Germans.” And, what is still 
more remarkable, the Jewish women are more prominent than 
the men in the Nihilist movement. They appear to be im- 
pressed with the spirit and resolution of Judith, prepared to 
risk everything in avenging themselves on their oppressors. 
Even young unmarried Jewesses, “‘ of remarkable beauty,” dis- 
carding the ordinary restraints of their faith and sex, are found 
in the forefront of this crusade against the existing order of 
things. For it must be borne in mind that the Nihilists do not 
aim at reform, but at universal anarchy. They have persuaded 
themselves that society, social, religious, and political, is so irre- 
deemably rotten, that reform is impossible. The whole system must 
be dissolved into its elements,—that is the mission of the Nihilists, 
and it is useless, from this point of view, to think of reforms 
till that nrission has been completely fulfilled. In the pro- 
gramme of the Nihilists, therefore there is no place for God, or 
marriage, or the institution of property. These lie at the root 
of the present order of things; it is therefore necessary to 
sweep them all away. It seems strange that Jews should be 
among the foremost abettors of such doctrines. It is probable, 
indeed, that the Nihilists, whom M. Tissot reckons at only 
“two or three thousand” in all Russia, are too glad of any 
help, especially the help of a race of such brain-power, wealth, 
and cosmopolitan organization as the Jewish, to exact any 
condition as the price of their co-operation. “ Beggars must 
not be choosers,” and we believe that converts to Nihilism are 
not vexed by any questions as to their interior belief. On the 
other hand, Heine and Lassalle are examples of the thorough- 
ness with which the Jew, when bitten by the revolutionary 
spirit, can throw off his traditional belief and racial prejudices, 





* Russians and Germans, Translated fron the French of Victor Tissot by 
Stephen L. Simeon (Clerk in the House of Commons), London: Remington and 
Co. 1882, 
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“ T wish to tell you why Ido not like the Jews,” says Lassalle, 
to the Russian young lady to whom he engaged himself. “As 
a rule, I detest them. I see in them only the degenerate sons 
of a great but very distant past. These men have contracted, 
through centuries of slavery, the habits of slaves; and for that 
reason I am extremely unfavourable to them. Therefore 
I have no connection with them. Among my friends, 
and in the world that surrounds me here, there are scarcely 
any Jews.” This is ungenerous; but we suspect that the 
spirit which it indicates is far from uncommon among the 
Jews. It broke out in the bitter, though illogical resent- 
ment with which Lord Beaconsfield’s grandmother visited 
on her race, as a crime, the degradation which she shared as 
one of them. It is possible enough, therefore, that reaction 
against the contumely of Christendom may have fired the 
Jewish Nihilists of Russia with a desperate resolve, like Samson 
of old, to bring the whole edifice to the ground, even at the cost 
of burying themselves beneath the ruins. A vague dread of 
some catastrophe of that kind is probably at the bottom of the 
popular outrages on the Jews in Russia, and Ignatieff, however 
much he may disapprove of the Jew-baiting, is perhaps not 
sorry to witness the exodus of the children of Israel from the 
dominions of the Czar. 

Is there any likelihood of Russian Nihilism leading up to a 
revolution ? It is dangerous to prophesy, but, so far, the 
elements of a successful revolution in Russia are extremely 
scanty. The peasantry have never shown any sympathy with 
Nihilism ; on the contrary, they have always aided the police in 
hunting down the rebels. When the students of Moscow 
organised a demonstration of sympathy with a batch of 
Nihilists on the way to Siberia, the shopkeepers armed them- 
selves with knives and attacked the students. The Army also 
is thoroughly loyal, in spite of the occasional discovery of a sub- 
altern among the Nihilists. “There remain,” says M. Tissot, “the 
professors, the students, the representatives of the small nobility, 
which was ruined by the emancipation of the serfs; but they 
could not stand an hour against a squadron of Cossacks.” It is, 
in fact, the evident impossibility of a popular revolution that has 
made the Nihilists desperate, and driven them to what M. Tissot 


calls “a sort of Redskin warfare—a struggle of surprises, snares, 


ambuscades.” It must be remembered that Russia has no 
class corresponding to the men who usually carry revolutions 
to a successful issue. Russia has hardly any middle class, and 
amo town population of workmen as we understand that term. 
The working-classes of the towns are, for the most part, peasants, 
who hire themselves out for work in the towns during the winter 
months. They generally live in quarters by themselves, and 
return to their respective villages in time for their agricultural 
pursuits. The only chance of a successful revolution in Russia is 
by a popular Land League, begotten, like the Irish Land League, 
of agricultural distress. But this seems a remote chance. The 
vast area of untilled land in Russia would enable the Govern- 
ment to meet such an emergency without any serious risk; and 
if matters became serious, the Emperor would certainly save his 
crown by imposing a Land Bill on the proprietors in comparison 
with which Mr. Gladstone’s would seem violently Conservative. 

The plain truth is that a successful revolution is much more 
likely to happen in Germany than in Russia. It is a mistake 
to suppose that Bismarck’s policy of stern repression is justified 
by results. He has driven some journalists and agitators out 
of the country, and he has persecuted and imprisoned his adver- 
saries wholesale ; but he has, at the same time, multiplied the 
electoral strength of the Social Democrats. They have rapidly 
increased in number with each fresh effort to stamp them out, 
and the truculence of their tenets has kept pace with their 
numerical growth. “ Socialism,” says one of their organs, “is 
the preface to a grand period of atheistic civilisation, for which 
we are having the honour of working, and which will embrace a 
long series of ages. Socialism, unlike Theism, is not based upon 
fear, but upon self-confidence. The principle of Socialism is 
that there is no existence beyond natural laws. Man is an indi- 
vidual, and not a personality. He has no personal responsi- 
bility.” Another journal declares that ‘‘ the death of the last 
Theist will be the deliverance of the last slave,” and exclaims, 
“The future must belong to Atheism. There is no salvation 
for humanity but in Atheism.” These atheistic doctrines, be 
it remembered, have been taught the working-classes of Germany 
by their accredited guides in their schools and universities, and 
it must be owned that the Social Democrats are more logical 
than their teachers. Destroy man’s faith in a future life 





where the wrongs and miseries of this life shall be redressed 
and what motive do you leave him to make him respect 
a system of things under which he finds himself hopelessly 
unhappy? “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” is 
surely the prudent philosophy of one who believes that death 
puts an end to his conscious existence, and it is the philosophy 
which is rapidly rising on the ruins of the Christian faith in 
Germany. When the masses have reached that conclusion 
it is time for the owners of property to look out. When the 
multitude has fairly made up its mind that there is no Heaven 
it will claim the earth in tones which will brook no refusal. We 
wonder if it has ever occurred to Prince Bismarck that the system 
of universal conscription and short service is acting as a powers 
ful propaganda of the democratic revolution. So long as the army 
was a separate caste it could generally be depended on to put 
down a popular rising. But the army of Germany is now the 
German nation, and the recruits who left their villages with the 
old beliefs will return saturated with the new ideas. For the 
present, matters go on as usual; but a disintegrating process is 
going on below the surface, which may end in an explosion when 
the strong hands of Bismarck and Moltke are withdrawn. Habits 
formed by Christian ideas and institutions may survive the decay 
of those ideas and institutions, as a tree may live for some time on 
the sap which it has sucked from the soil, after the soil has be- 
come arid. But it is only a question of time. The roots are 
gradually drying up and relaxing their hold, and when the 
tempest comes they snap, and there is a startling crask. There 
is some ugly evidence in M. Tissot’s volume which tends to 
show that there is a decadence of this kind going on in Ger- 
many, under the specious surface of imperial pomp and military 
power. 





OUR MISSION TO THE COURT OF MOROCCO* 


Tue British Government having, early in 1880, decided to send 
an Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Morocco, the Mission 
was appointed to start in the beginning of April for Fez, where, 
at that season, the Sultan, Mulai Hassan, and his Court, were 
residing. This beautifully printed and splendidly illustrated 
book gives a minute account of that Mission,—too minute, per- 
haps,—for the author, Captain Trotter, is not a man of practised 
literary skill, and the narrative of the journey to Fez from Tan- 
gier and back, flags at times in a way which is nothing less than 
distressing. Captain Trotter has, in fact, rather more than his 
share of the traveller’s besetting sin,—the sin of not discerning 
what details in his journeyings ought to be omitted. It is use- 
less for critics to protest against this sin. We believe it 
to be incurable, especially in the case of those who compile 
their narratives from their journals. And to hope that “ Eothen,” 
qua brevity, of course, will ever be made their pattern by 
writers of books of travel, would be as absurd as to look at 
present for laconism in the leaders of the Times. But the 
faults—and they are certainly not those of omission—which 
may be noted in the narrative of the journey to and from Fez, 
are more than made up for by the description of the Mission’s 
stay in that city. All that portion of the book is full of interest, 
and quite justifies the Captain for following the advice of the 
friendly critics, as expressed in the stanza which he has prefixed 
to his preface :— 
“Some said, ‘John, print it ;’ 
Others said, ‘ No.’ 
Some said, ‘It might do good ;’ 
Others said, ‘ Not so,’ ” 





The Mission itself appears to have been a failure. Its main 
object was to present the Sultan with a set of heliographic 
instruments and a telephone, and to give him some good advice. 
Being a polite man, he listened with patient gravity to what 
Captain Trotter calls “the bitter end,” and promised to “ make 
a note of it,’ when error after error in his administration 
was pointed out to him by the equally polite Envoy, Sir John 
Hay. But the Captain does not hide from himself the fact that 
“T go, Sir, and he went not,” is the text for promises made by a 
potentate of Mulai Hassan’s stamp in such circumstances, and 
we are not surprised at it. This stalwart, sad-faced Sultan, 
gifted, apparently, with no great intellectual power, would 
need something more than the energy and ability of Peter the 
Great to carry out the reforms suggested to him. They are 
obvious enough, no doubt, and the need for them is great and 
pressing; but time alone, we fear, can bring them about; and 


* Our Mission to the Court of Morocco. By P. D, Trotter. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1881. 
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we must hope, with regard to Morocco, as well as so many 
other realms where the people are desolate and oppressed, that 
« yolvenda dies, en, attulit ultro!” will be one day said of the 
blessings which at present “ no god would venture to promise.” 

The fate of the Sultan’s telephone, as anticipated by the 
author, is significant of the fate of his promises :—“ One end of 
the wire we set up in a sort of lumber-room, full of every sort of 
toy, presents, &c., discarded by his Majesty,—French china, 
some of it very pretty, clocks of every kind, boxes full of clothes, 
feathers, mirrors, artificial flowers, enough to furnish half-a- 
dozen fancy bazaars, and among the collection probably ere 
long both batteries and the connecting-wire of the telephone, 
together with the heliographic instruments, will find a home.” 
Asto the telephone, the troubles of that poor toy began at once, 
for “ we left the ‘ Eyebrow,’ or head of the Sultan’s household, 
yelling into one end of it, much to the delight of two of the 
eunuchs, who were screaming in high, falsetto notes into the 
other end.” 

The status of the Jews, except in countries where all the re- 
sources of civilisation can safely be brought into play for their 
protection, is just now a subject of interest. They are by no 
means badly off in Morocco. Their main grievance is that 
they are not allowed to wear slippers in the streets. This is the 
result of the compact made three centuries ago between the 
then Emperor of Morocco and the exiled Israelites from Spain- 
The descendants of these exiles tried hard to induce Sir John 
Hay to use his influence with the Sultan to get this disability 
removed. But the English Envoy showed great good-sense in 
declining, for their own sakes, to accede to this request. 

As to the future of Morocco itself, Captain Trotter is full of 
foreboding. But threatened States, like threatened men, live 
long. In any case, the chief danger to which this curious 
land is exposed lies on the side of Algeria ; and the 
taste of Tunis is not of a kind to whet the appetite of 
France for Fez. England, at present—it is impossible to say 
what may happen when the coal-fields give out, and the 
prophecies of Malthus begin to fulfil themselves—is as guiltless 
of sighing for Morocco as for Alaska. Yet there rings some- 
thing strange in Captain Trotter’s phraseology when he speaks 
of our “ disinterested interference in the Sultan’s affairs ;”” and 
although, of course, the “ natives ” are all wrong, it seems quite 
natural that they should look upon things in general from an 
entirely different point of view to ours. “‘ Will you tell me 
privately what brings your countrymen here to Morocco?’ an 
old Moor asked me, confidentially. ‘Merely to see the country 
and study the habits of the people,’ I replied. A shrug of 
utter disbelief was his only comment.” Affairs in Spain, for 
some reason or other, are apt to go in at one ear and come out 
at the other. We have clean forgotten the upshot, if there was 
one, of the “ Conference” referred to in the following passage, 
but in any case it has not been of the kind the Captain pro- 
phesied. “ As soon as the farce which, under the name of ‘ Con- 
ference,’ is about to be enacted at Madrid, is over, the affairs of 
Morocco will not be long in appearing before the world, and the 
foreign Powers who sit like vultures expectant over the last 
throes of the victim,” will proceed to share the carcase. It is 
ill to prophesy, unless one knows; and Morocco stands like 
Denmark, where it did, with a Government that is rotten in 
every pore and fibre, but with considerable odds, we fancy, if 
changes must come, in favour of the chances that the Sultan 
of Morocco is a title which will outlive that of several European 
potentates whom it would be invidious to mention. 

We have complained that Captain Trotter does not always 
know what to omit, and we were thinking chiefly of the little, 
insignificant stories which he tells us about himself and his 
companions. Here, however, is one that was well worth 
recounting :— 

“One day this intelligent statesman, feeling unwell, sent for Kaid 
Maclean, who hurried down to him, and finding his liver was 
affected, went home for a box of blue pills. Returning with them 
himself to the Vizier, he gave him a couple. The patient, taking them 
in one hand, drew M—— towards him with the other, and forcing the 
pills into his mouth, obliged him to swallow them. ‘ Now,’ he said, 
with an air of triumph, ‘I will take two myself, in a little time.’ 
On being expostulated with afterwards on his unworthy suspicion, he 
tried to excuse himself, saying, ‘ Well, you see, I thought some of 
the servants might have tampered with the box, and poisoned the 
medicine.’ ‘In which case, don’t you see you would have poisoned 
me ?’ suggested his benefactor. ‘Ah, God is great!’ was the reply, 
and the matter dropped.” 

The description which Captain Trotter gives of the dance of 
the fanatical Aissowa, if read with only one eye open, is really 





appalling. A “ghastly scene,” indeed! But let the reader 
examine the passage very attentively, and he will see that there 
was a good deal of “hanky-panky” in the performance. Of 
one thing, we are wellassured. The brutal horse-play of these 
besotted fanatics was like the “lover’s pinch, which hurts, but 
is desired,” compared to the punishment which British boxers, 
in the palmy days of the Prize Ring, were in the habit of 
inflicting on one other. As to the long snake which the juggler 
swallowed to within a foot of its head, commend us to that 
serpent! “The unengulphed portion of it presently began to 
wriggle about violently, as the gastric juices of the performer 
operated ow its latter end, and with its teeth it inflicted deep 
wounds in the man’s face.” 

We must now part from Captain Trotter, and we do so with 
the utmost good-humour. If he has told us much that we 
could well have spared, he has also told us much that we have 
found both new and interesting. We would not, however, 
advise any one who is not proof against the action of narcotics, 
to read Our Mission to the Court of Morocco, consecutively and 
right on and from cover to cover; and it would be the height of 
injustice not to add a word of special praise for the splendid 
photographs with which the Hon. D. Lawless, Rifle Brigade, 
has enriched this extremely handsome book. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tur Magazines this month strike us as deficient in interest. 
There is plenty of intelligence in them, and there is the usual 
supply of good fiction, but no one contains any paper of first- 
class attractiveness. The best is the Fortnightly, in which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold gives us a sketch of an Eton boy who perished 
at the Cape; Mr. John Wisker a perfectly horrible account, we 
hope exaggerated, of the doings of our countrymen in Queens- 
land and the Pacific; and Mr. Henry George an American 
view of the Irish difficulty, very striking, though rather screamy. 
Mr. Arnold’s “ Eton Boy,” Lieutenant A. C. B. Mynors, does not 
particularly interest us. He was brave, simple, and good, with a 
strong idea of duty, and he made a most pleasant impression 
upon his comrades; but we trust these qualities are not very 
rare, and we see no more in him, unless it be the capa- 
city for endurance natural to an English lad bred up 
in a sporting house. He has no intellectual interests what- 
ever, aud even on a campaign finds the time hang very 
heavily on his hands. He met his fate, death from dysentery, 
calmly, even sweetly, with a touch of heroic faith about him ; 
but the description of him in the Eton Chronicle, in which he is 
praised mainly as “ Master of the Beagles, with an instinctive 
knowledge of the craft,” is obviously true. Such lads are most 
useful, but when they survive they do not often earn biographies, 
and nothing differentiates them from lads who, equally bred to 
open-air life, do not go to Eton. We take it such lads were 
produced before Eton existed, and owe to it very little. Mr. 
Wisker affirms that the British colonist in Queensland is, 
as a rule, a great brute, who tries to cheat his imported 
labourers, and kills natives almost as indifferently as if they 
were beasts. There is exaggeration in the tone of the paper, 
but the Colonial Office should inquire into the formal charges 
against the black police, who are accused directly of “ butcher- 
ing” their black brethren, and, by implication, of constant 
rapes. ‘The remedy suggested by Mr. Wisker is the location of 
all natives on a reserve and the disbanding of the black police ; 
but the former plan has never, we believe, succeeded anywhere, 
and is certainly not the scheme the aboriginals would sug- 
gest. Can no magistrates be found for them who would 
also be “ Protectors,’ we mean in the technical sense so 
well known in the history of America and the Slave Colonies ? 
Mr. George finds the discontent of Ireland sufficiently ex- 
plained by the dominance of a caste, by the superior num- 
bers of the British in the general Parliament, and by the 
immense ascendency given to the police. He leaves his case in 
the main unsupported by evidence, and entirely forgets that the 
smallest oppression can be and is brought forward in Parlia- 
ment; but he gives a vivid idea of the way in which many Home- 
rulers feel the want of direct control over their own country. Every- 
thing that occurs in Ireland is an oppression in their eyes, not be- 
cause that which is done is oppressive, but because it is done by 
foreigners. Wearestruck this month with the tone of hopelessness 
with which the able observer who writes every month a history 
of “ Home and Foreign Affairs” now describes the condition of 
Ireland. He evidently has no hope, except in that restoration 
of quiet from exhaustion which has so frequently occurred in 
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Ireland. The fever there burns itself out. The liability to 
fever, however, which is the evil of Ireland, has not exhausted 
itself in centuries. 

The Contemporary Review is a little dull. 'The pleas for Ire- 
land, by Mr. G. B. Finch and Mr, W, J. O'Neill Daunt, are out- 
spoken and well expressed, but contain nothing original. Mr. 
Finch forgets that the Irish Parliament was the Parliament of 
a caste, and assumes unfairly that because, by abolishing certain 
abuses, it secured comparative prosperity for Ireland, therefore 
a totally different Parliament, sitting when these abuses have 
been abolished, would also secure prosperity. The new repre- 
sentative body, for example, would have no Free-trade to secure. 
The true argument for Home-rule is not the economic benetits 
it would produce, but the new impression of responsibility for 
their own conduct and their own success in managing affairs 
which it might infuse into Irishmen. We say “might,” for we 
begin to despair, when we see arguments like the following pro- 
duced as serious :— 

**T have indicated what I believe to be the radical disease of Ire- 

land,—the want of a domestic legislature racy of the soil, and acting 
in harmony with the national sentiment. God has created Ireland 
with the needs of a separate nation, and with the needs are associated 
the rights. ‘Our patent to be a State, not a shire,’ said Goold, in 
1799, ‘comes direct from Heaven. The Almighty has, in majestic 
characters, signed the great charter of our independence. The 
great Creator of the world has given our beloved country the gigantic 
outlines of a kingdom.’ ” 
Suppose Britain repeated that as an argument for casting off 
Ireland, what would Mr. Daunt say? Mr. Seton-Karr sends a 
very lucid sketch of the method of arriving at judicial rents in 
Bengal, which, he thinks, bears upon the Irish land question. 
Practically, we fear it does not, simply because the ryot will 
litigate willingly where the Irish peasant would resort to violence. 
He would not bear the slow and exact system, with its costly 
appeals, which Mr. Seton-Karr describes. Mr. Leone Levi sends 
a very sketchy account of the revival of Italian industry, the 
most interesting fuct of which is that Italy, under favourable 
circumstances, might become a cotton-growing country. The 
staple flourishes everywhere south of 43° north latitude, and 
Italy in 1880 exported 18,000,000 kilos. The account of 
Heinrich Heine adds little to our knowledge of the poet, beyond 
a few anecdotes, of which, perhaps, this is the most char- 
acteristic :— 

“One day his brother, Gustave, who was editor of the Fremden- 

blatt, came to callon Heine in Paris. The poet, already famous in 
the literary world, showed him some of his new poems, upon which 
Gustave offered to make them known through the medium of the 
Fremdenblatt. Heinrich, taken by surprise, glanced at his brother 
for an instant with half-shut eyes—a favourite trick of his when he 
meditated a malicious speech—and then said, with an air of the 
greatest simplicity and humility, ‘Ah, yes! I did not think of it 
before. That is an excellent idea. Through the medium of your 
Fremdenblatt, | may yet become famous,’ ”” 
The possibility that the brother meant a simple kindness never 
struck Heine. Mr. Proctor’s comparison of Newton and Darwin 
does not greatly interest us, and his complaint that while the 
general law of gravitation was received by theologians com- 
placently, the general law of evolution was looked on by them 
with suspicion, strikes us as exceedingly thin. Gravitation does 
not even seem to dispense with God, evolution does. It does 
not really, because the ultimate monad requires a Creator as 
much as man, but it seems to do so. 


The Nineteenth Century gives us a very bright pessimist paper 
by Mr. Traill, in the form of a conversation, the total drift of 
which is that property is in danger from the concessions made 
by Whigs to Radicalism. An Ivish proprietor, who represents 
the writer’s opinions, says :— 

“The English people never did, and never will, put this and that 
together. The external causes which have produced Socialism and 
its kindred movements in every other country in Europe exist here 
in greater force, greater multitude, more rapid growth than any- 
where else; only here, to our great relief and happiness, political 
causes are known never to produce effects. It is an axiom of true 
Liberalism that they do not. To deny it is alarmism, pessimism, I 
know not what; and as an Irish landlord, with nothing but my re- 
putation for political sobriety to depend on, I certainly shall not 
venture to deny it myself.” 

Does Mr. Traill think that danger would be diminished or in- 
creased by steadily refusing those multitudes’ demands? Or 
did it ever occur to him that those multitudes and their con- 
geners are, when all is said, the People of England? Earl Grey, 
in a paper called “Ireland,” criticises with some acumen and 
much savageness the policy of both the great parties towards 
Ireland, but ends by saying that “beyond taking effective 








measures for restoring to her Majesty’s peaceable subjects se- 
curity for their persons and property, and providing for the due 
administration of justice, I doubt whether there is anything 
which the Government or Parliament could do at this moment 
which would be of much service to Ireland.’ Mr, Justin 
McCarthy, on the other hand, says Parliament might grant 
Home-rule, and tries to explain definitely what he means by 
those words. He would, in brief, “propose to divide In. 
perial from national or local purposes, by assigning to the cen- 
tral Legislature the charge of what I may call the monarchica] 
establishment, the maintenance of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Post Office, and the conduct of foreign and colonial policy, and 
the imposition and collection of such taxation as would be 
needed for these objects. ‘To Ireland I would give the manage. 
ment of all Irish affairs which do not come under any of the 
headings I have just mentioned. The Irish people should be 
free to have their own Parliament for Irish business, their own 
form of franchise, their own systems of education, their own 
arrangements for what we call county business, their own muni- 
cipal systems. Ireland should continue to send, exactly as she 
is now sending, a number of Members to represent her in the Im- 
perial Parliament at Westminster.” He specifically adds that the 
Irish Members are to be free, for the present, to interfere in Irish 
and Scotch business. In other words, England is to lose Ire- 
land, and keep the Irish Members! It is scarcely worth while to 
discuss a plan so indefinitely worse for England than separation. 
We are quite aware that England has no rights; but, at all 
events, she has the power to utter her “dumb, everlasting 
‘No,’” to a proposal of that kind. Mr. McCarthy might as 
well offer a criminal death by torture, under the threat that if 
he does not submit, he shall have death from lightning. Mr, 
Goldwin Smith is brilliant in his sketches of Peel and Cobden, 
the latter of whom he knew well; but is, we think, a little too 
uniformly eulogistic. It is true, however, that Peel’s reputation 
is suffering from the delay in publishing his memoirs, and that 
we all forget too often the service he did the country in leaving 
it such a “bequest of statesmen. In drawing young men to 
him, he had to get over the difficulties of his extreme shyness, 
and of a manner at first icy, though Lord Aberdeen said of him 
that when he did open himself, he was the most confiding of 
mankind. He had also to get over a certain formality of judg- 
ment and want of sympathy with anything eccentric or senti- 
mental, natural to him, no doubt, but confirmed by the habits 
of a life spent in business of State, with little time for reading, 
intellectual intercourse, or speculation of any kind. From the 
personal jealousy which sometimes narrows the choice of asso- 
ciates, he was free, as he showed by the eagerness with 
which he welcomed to his side Stanley, in whose unquiet 
ambition and aristocratic arrogance his sagacity could hardly 
fail to see the probable source of trouble to himself. The 
shade of Peel may proudly ask what those who charged him 
with want of sympathy with genius have left to eclipse his staff.” 
Mr. Marriott’s paper on the Caucus will appal those who 
believe that England’s sun is setting, and raise a smile among 
those who believe that no voluntary organisation can ever con- 
trol Parliament. He evidently believes that the Birmingham 
Six Hundred, with their revenue of £1,500 a year, can dictate 
to the House of Commons. So they can, as long as the con- 
stituencies are with them, but not one minute after. What does 
it matter to a Member whether he gets 100 scolding letters, or 
one letter representing 100 scolds, except that the latter will be 
more intelligible and in better English ? 

“ Damocles,” in the Cornhill, is as clever as ever, but becomes 
almost unbearably painful. After all, the expectation of coming 
madness in a girl's mind is hardly a subject for art. 


The readable paper in Macivillan is still Julian Hawthorne’s 
“ Fortune’s Fool.” We cannot like the story as it developes, 
its extravagances are so many, but it is full of originality and 
of passages like this. The hero has passed most of his life in 
American solitudes, and is almost suddenly introduced to a 
great street in San Francisco :— 

“People,—people everywhere! Jack was sure that he loved his 
fellow-mortals heartily and inexhaustibly, but so many of them 
choked and paralysed him. He did not know one of them; he had 
never reflected how many persons there might be in the world who 
were strangers to him. Here were more strange faces in ten minutes 
than he had met with in the course of the last seven years—nay, he 
might say during his whole life. Where could they all have come 
from, and what were they all so busy about? As he gazed down the 
street, they had the semblance of two long crawling or wriggling 
animals on both sides of the way. They never stopped, yet they never 
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_ (in the aggregate) either advanced or retreated. They were always 
moving, always present, and yet nothing of importance proportionate 
to this innumerable movement and presence seemed to happen. It 
was bewildering, almost appalling. Jack began to fear that he had over- 
estimated his power of human endurance—literally. It was like being in 
a mill; it was like being an ant in an ant-hill; in fact it was like nothing 
else describable or conceivable. All the while, in self-defence, as it 
were, Jack kept assuring himself that they were all human beings like 
himself, with limbs and organs like his own, sensible to hunger and 
fatigue as he was, animated like himself with hopes, fears, joys, 
sorrows, loves... .. . But it was hard to believe it. It was hard to 
believe that they were real, and not a magical amplification or multi- 
plication of two or three. At moments, the scene, as to its material 
distinctness, dissolved before Jack’s eyes, and he only heard confused 
sounds, and was conscious of a vague weltering of a great life, that was 
many in one, a single idea resounding in countless echoes ; mankind, 
perhaps, not men. He felt his own heart beating time to a thousand 
tunes, his own brain investigating a thousand clues, concocting a thou- 
sand plans. Then, in an instant, the faces reappeared again, with 
their myriad diversities of type and expression, real, separate, inhar- 
monious, incompreheusible. Oh, to clap spurs to his mustang, and 
fly into solitude and silence !” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— @~——_. 

Old and New Edinburgh. By James Grant. Vol. I. (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—Although it may be truly said that there is 
no end of books about the picturesque capital of Scotland, this 
fresh account of it, which is being published by Messrs. Cassell and 
Co., as a sequel to their “Old and New London,” would not be unwel- 
come, even if it had nothing but its illustrations to recommend it. 
Here we have views of all parts of Edinburgh, at all stages of its 
history. There is not an eminent person who has resided in it, or has 
been connected with it, even for a short time, but lives again in his 
portrait; and the same thing is true of houses and streets. The 
letterpress is contributed by Mr. Grant, the well-known novelist, 
whose enthusiasm for Edinburgh has been manifested in almost 
countless works of fiction, of which “The Black Dragoon” may be 
taken as a specimen; and he has evidently been at enormous pains 
in collecting his materials. At the same time, his style is 
not without its defects. It is florid to a fault, and personal 
panegyrics are bestowed with a prodigality that is truly paro- 
chial. Mr. Grant does not always conceal his special historical 
likes and dislikes,—thus he is almost as severe here upon the first 
Marquis of Argyll, the friend of Cromwell and enemy of Montrose, 
as in his “Black Dragoon.” Further, he has not a due regard for 
historical proportion, otherwise he would not have thought it worth 
while to print in full the playbill of the performances on the last 
night on which the old Edinburgh Theatre Royal was used. Finally, 
Mr. Grant, in his desire to make no mistake in eulogium, frequently 
falls into ludicrous vagueness, as when he tells us that “ Simpson the 
good, the wise, and the gentle, made his discovery concerning chloro- 
form.” Still, such enthusiasm and such industry as are displayed in 
this work cover a multitude of literary peccadilloes. 

England’s Policy: its Traditions and Problems. By Lewis Sergeant. 
{Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh.)—Mr. Sergeant reviews the 
past, criticises the present, and speculates on the future of English 
policy. We cannot follow him into questions which do not properly 
belong to these columns. Let it suffice to say that he believes that the 
policy of a democracy, and such must England’s policy necessarily be 
in the future, may be both vigorous and just. We are sometimes 
inclined to think that he says too much about trade as an instrument 
for bringing about the Millennium. The proposal to cede Gibraltar 
to Spain is not commended by Mr. Cobden’s idea that we might get 
a very good commercial treaty in exchange for it, but on the whole, 
his views seem just, and not too sanguine. 


John Howurd’s Winter Journey. By William A. Guy, M.B. (De 
la Rue and Co.)—The “winter journey” of John Howard was one 
undertaken by him in 1773-4, with the object of finding a precedent 
for the Justices of Bedfordshire, of which county he was High Sheriff 
for the year, in paying a fixed salary to the gaoler of the county 
prison. Such a precedent he was not able to find. The abominable 
practice of payment by fees was universal. But his journey had a 
Successful end. Next year he was called before the House of 
Commons, and produced such a mass of evidence that a measure of 
minor reform was at once passed. He had already been seventeen 
years at work on philanthropic objects (one great thing that he did, 
and, indeed, was one of the earliest of English landowners to do, was 
the building of model cottages on his estate), and the remaining 
Seventeen years of his life he devoted more exclusively to the special 
work with which his name is associated. Dr. Gay vindicates Howard 
from certain disparaging criticisms which have been made upon his 
character as a father. He shows that the charge of having first neg- 
lected his son, and then driven him into madness by severity, is 
unfounded. The young man had some congenital defect of the brain. 
Howard never failed in duty to him. The whole calumny can be 








traced to a sketch of his life that appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine shortly after his death, a sketch that does not carry certainly 
any weight in its form of expression, and indeed was at once corrected. 
Unluckily, the censure always lives longer than the correction, in such 
cases, so willing, even eager, are men to accept disparaging state- 
ments about those whose earnestness and goodness put them to 
shame. 


We have received a new edition, “revised,” of William Lloyd 
Garrison and his Times, by Oliver Johnson (Sampson Low and Co.), 
to which Mr. J. G. Whittier has written an introduction. Mr. Whit- 
tier knew and worked with the great Abolitionist, not always, 
indeed, on the same lines, but with thorough sympathy and admira- 
tion. “I love,” he writes, “to think of him as he seemed to me 
when, in the fresh dawn of manhood, he sat with me in the old Haver- 
hill farm-house, revolving even then schemes of benevolence; or, 
with cheery smile, welcoming me to his frugal meal of bread and 
milk, in the dingy Boston printing-room; or as I found him in the 
gray December morning, in the small attic of a coloured man in 
Philadelphia, finishing his night-long task of drafting his im- 
mortal ‘Declaration of Sentiments’ of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society; or as I saw him in the jail of Leverett 
Street, after his almost miraculous escape from the mob, play- 
fully inviting me to share the safe lodgings which the State had 
provided for him; or the varied scenes and situations where we 
acted our part together in the great endeavour and success of Free- 
dom.” Slavery is dead or doomed, but there are some even here 
who regret it, so far, at least, as sneering and carping at the reputa- 
tion of those who fought against it go; and it is well that the record 
of their great work should be perused. 


We have to acknowledge a second edition of Christian Schools and 
Scholars, by Augusta Theodosia Drane. (Burns and Oates.)—The 
second title of Miss Drane’s book is “ Sketches of Education, from 
the Christian Era to the Council of Trent.” This large subject has 
been studied with an industry that deserves all praise, and with re- 
sults of no small value. We must not, indeed, implicitly rely on the 
author’s statements. In such a simple matter as the foundation of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, she gives a wrong date,—1473, for 1458. 
Still less must we trust her judgments. Dean Colet, for instance, 
does not, of course, approve himself to an Ultramontane writer, but 
this is no reason why she should state so positively an opinion which 
no one, we should have thought, now holds,—that the Dean was the 
original of Erasmus’s famous description of the cruel schoolmaster. 
But all allowances made, much of value remains that all readers 
should thankfully appreciate. 


Novets.—The Golden Prime. By E. Boyle. 3 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Mr. Boyle has made acquaintance with many strange 
places and people, and has the art of describing them in a very vivid 
and effective way. Of this variety of experience and this faculty he 
made excellent use in the novel before us. His two young heroes 
(who, both as children and as “ grown-ups,” remind us somewhat of 
the characters which Henry Kingsley used to draw), having various 
reasons—of which love is, of course, one—for leaving civilised life, 
make their way into the remote East, and certainly succeed in find- 
ing a change. They fall into the hands of a pirate tribe in Borneo, 
and go through some very lively experiences in consequence. All 
this part of Mr. Boyle’s tale is told with remarkable spirit. The 
pirates, among whom the two chief personages are the Princesses 
Isa and Aysha, are very different from the conventional pirates whom 
we are accustomed to meet in the literature that is supposed, oddly 
enough, to be specially appropriate to Christmas. They have an 
undoubtedly genuine look. That impresses itself at once upon the 
reader, whether or no he happens to have any special acquaintance 
with this phase of human life. And, indeed, all the picture of 
Eastern life which Mr. Boyle gives us in his second and third volumes, 
with its brilliant colours and sombre shadows, is marvellously real. 
We should say that it may be compared for effectiveness with any- 
thing of the kind that is to be found in recent fiction. Nor is Mr. 
Boyle deficient in the power of describing quieter scenes. There are 
two love-stories in his novel; both of them are good ; that in which we 
mect with Sweyn Garrow, the masterful young Englishman, and Jehanne 
de Peronac, a high-born French girl, who is by disposition and tradi- 
tional habits of thought his very opposite, is nothing less than excel- 
lent. It can hardly be said that The Golden Prime is a first-class 
novel. Mr. Boyle’s pen, though not unpractised, as readers of that 
curious book of adventure, ‘‘Camp Notes,” will be aware, has not, we 
fancy, been employed before in a book of exactly the same kind ; but 
it has many of the qualities which go to produce such a book. It has 
this merit certainly in no common degree, that there is not a dull 
page, we may say a dull line, in it from beginning to end, 
Donovan. By Edna Lyall. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) —A somewhat 
curious incident encounters us early in the first volume of Donovan. 
The hero is expelled from a public school for playing at cards. This 
is a little surprising; but it is very much so, to find that before ex- 
pulsion he has to undergo the ceremony of “running the gauntlet.” 
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We know, however, that lady novelists are always great authorities 
about the manners and customs of public schools, and we conclude 
that in these places the Roman custom of first scourging and then 
executing is preserved. This unhappy experience on the threshold 
of life is followed by others still more unfortunate. The hero is 
ousted from his property, and is unhappy in his love; under these 
circumstances, he accepts atheism as his creed, and card-sharping 
(a business which seems to be carried on in a very singular way, 
but, of course, Miss Lyall knows all about it) as a profession. His 
evil genius is a cousin Ellis, who afterwards marries his mother. 
That this fellow was as bad as he is described we can readily believe, 
but that he should have ventured to destroy a will which had just 
been executed, and which had been witnessed by people who would 
certainly be likely to make inquiries about it afterwards, is absolutely 
incredible. Such an act would have required a great deal more of 
audacity than Ellis Farrant is credited with in the story. “ Audacity,” 
indeed, is hardly the word ; it would be more like madness. We have 
dwelt upon the improbabilities of the story ; but we willingly acknow- 
ledge that they do not do more than obscure the real power with which 
much of it is written. We cannot but take exception to many of the 
incidents in the hero’s life; but we concede no little praise to the 
study of his character. The disastrous effects of injustice and wrong 
upon a strong, sensitive nature, its struggles, when fallen to its lowest, 
to keep some hold on truth and honour, and its restoration under 
happier influences, all these are made the subject of some really good 
work. Miss Lyall’s weak point is the plot. In any future novel, she 
must submit this to a friendly critic who has some practical experi- 
ence of life, and would warn her against mistakes which do not 
suffer her to do herself justice. Tempted by the Devil. By the 
Author of “A Fallen Angel.” 3 vols. (Remington and Co.)— 
The author ventured on a somewhat hazardous experiment in 
her first novel, and achieved a certain success; this suc- 
cess she has not repeated. This novel, as it is called, is little 
more than a volume of the Newgate Calendar. We sce little of 
“‘temptation” in it, if temptation implies a struggle; nor can we 
suppose that the Devil had any cause to exert himself particularly, in 
securing the worthless young fellow who is the hero of the story. 
At first, he seems to be nothing more than eminently disagreeable 
and selfish,—a husband who neglects his wife to enjoy himself in 
his own way; but he developes into a villain of the most atrocious 
kind. He carries on an intrigue with a young woman, murders her 
when she harasses him for money, buries her body under the floor of 
an unfrequented attic, is detected in the act of attempting to remove 
it (all this is described with a ghastly realism borrowed from the 
criminal Courts), and finally executed, still impenitent. This is not a 
subject for art, and we cannot but express our opinion that the book 
is a deplorable mistake. Yet there are traces of ability in it, and the 
story interwoven with this dismal tragedy, the love of Isabel Tennear 
and St. Leger, performs not ineffectively the part which it is intended to 
fill, the furnishing a relief to the horrors with which the novel is mainly 
occupied.—An Angel Unawares. By Courteney Grant. 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This is about as strange a story, considering 
that the incidents, taken separately, are of the ordinary, unmelo- 
dramatic kind, as we have ever seen. Rachel Sinclair, daughter of a 
gentleman of property, being very much disgusted with her position 
at home, where a manceuvring brother has contrived to get every- 
thing into his own hands, advertises for a companion’s place, and 
makes an arrangement with a widow, who turns out to be a very fast 
and generally undesirable young woman. Though one of the 
“Upper Ten,” and not unknown in Society, she takes a false name, 
much to the astonishment of the people who know her, and, not less to 
their surprise, drops it next day. She finds out the character of the 
person with whom she lives, a woman foolish to the last degree rather 
than vicious, but thinks that she may beable to do her good,—a curious 
mission to undertake, under the circumstances. Meanwhile, the 
intriguing brother gets a will made in his favour, being not a little 
assisted therein by the inconceivable folly of the family solicitor. 
And then the heroine discovers that the man she loves is false. But 
things come all right, in a way not less unintelligible than that in 
which things have been put wrong. ‘he intriguing brother yields up 
possession, and the young lady puts ap with a lover who was, doubt- 
less, very honest and true, but was certainly a fool. The anthor’s 
name has been associated with better work than this book, in which, 
beyond a certain ease of dialogue and general facility of writing, we 
can see no merit. 





Oleograpks from De Neuville: 1, “Saving the Colours ;’ 2, ‘ Last 
Sleep of the Brave.’”’—M. de Neuville, the well-known French battle- 
painter, has just executed two pictures which are likely to have con- 
siderable popularity, representing, as they do, the scenes of one of the 
few incidents in the late Cape war to which Englishmen can look 
The disaster, or rather the 
defeat, at Isandula, had its side-issues of victory; and of these, the 
“ Saving the Colours” by Lieutenants Melville and Coghill, and the 
subsequent death of these soldiers, was, perhaps, the most thrilling 


back with unmitigated satisfaction. 


incident. English gentlemen who “ sit at home at ease” could hardly 
help feeling sentimental, for a few minutes, over the story of how the 
two officers fought their way through the Zulus; how they rode away, 
wounded to the death, with the colours they had saved; and how they 
were found in the early morning lying dead, side by side, still holding = 
torn flag. The incident is one which requires no School-board to explain 
its meaning, or any philosophy to appreciate its beauty. Ii is just 
one of those sparks of derring-do, which help to make a tradition 
for the race, rather than obtain any very definite end. M. de Neuville 
has illustrated the moment when the heroes of this little drama are 
breaking their way through the masses of Zulus, and that, when they 
are being found dead by a troop of Lancers. We are writing of 
these with reproductions of the pictures in oleograph before us; but 
we have seen the originals, and can testify to the fidelity of the 
copy. With the exception of the unpleasant, sticky quality that an 
oleograph always possesses, these leave nothing to be desired; they 
are as good of their kind as could well be desired. The artistic merit of 
M. de Neuville’s compositions we do not propose to enter upon, beyond 
saying that the work is manly and vigorous, and that the second 
picture (called “The Last Sleep of the Brave”) is a very touching 
one. The originals are on exhibition at Messrs. Dowdswell’s, in Bond 
Street ; and the reproductions are published by Mr. Murdoch, of the 
National Fine-Art Association, Farringdon Road. 

MaGAziNneEs, Erc.—We have received the following for June :—The 
Magazine of Art, an article in which, on “ Fitness and Fashion,” 
will prove interesting to women.—Part 18 of Pathways of Pulestine, 
the localities photographed being Tiberias and Magdala.—Men of 
Mark, coutaining photographic portraits of the Duke of Argyll, the 
Poet Laureate, and Dean Bradley.—Art and Letters.—Parts 1, 2, and 
3 of Sir John Gilbert’s illustrated Shakespeare (Routledge and Sons). 
—The Gentleman’s Magazine, to which Mr. J. Charton Collins con. 
tributes “An Unpublished Diary written by Dean Swift.”—The 
Army and Navy Magazine, which contains a cabinet photograph of 
Prince Arthur.—The Nautical Magazine.—The Sanitary Record.— 
Knowledge.—Modern Thought.—The Antiquarian Magazine.—Science 
Gossip.—The Psychological Review.—The Theatre, the present number 
concluding the fifth volume of the new series.—Tinsley’s Magazine.— 
Belgravia.—London Society.x—The Burlington.—The Irish Monthly. 
—Cassell’s Magazine.—Good Words, in which Mrs. Oliphant’s serial 
story is concluded.—All the Year Round, in which Mr. Anthony 
Trollope commences a new serial story.—Chambers’s Journal.— 
Golden Hours.—The Sunday Magazine.-—The Leisure Hour.—The 
Sunday at Home.—Harper’s Monthly, the opening article in which, 
well illustrated, is devoted to a description of Yarmouth.—The 
Atlantic Monthly.—Le Moniteur de la Mode, and the Misses Goubaud’s 
publications on dress. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








——————— 
Aldis (W. S.), Rigid Dynamics, 12m0. .............cesseceeceesseseeseseeees eceoonpeitl (Bell) 40 
Aristotle, Psychology, in Greek and English, by E, Wallace (Cam. Warehouse) 18,0 
Annual Register (The), 1881, 8V0 .......scce0..sseee bitnsnibenmnniite (Rivington) 18,0 
Ayimy ACt (THE), TESZ BVO ....06050.csccesescoessoreseooessoes ". M.’s Stationery Olfice) 2,0 
Anton (C.), Recollections of Anton House, imp, 16mo ............04 weve. (LOW) 8/6 
Berlioz, Life and Letters of, by H. M. Dunst, 2 vols, er 8vo ...(Remington) 15,0 

















Bikkers (J.), Malay, Achinese, French, and English Vocabulary (W. H. Allen) 7,6 
Binnie (W.), The Church, er 8vo A(T. & T. Clark) 1/6 
Browne (J. F.), Hindi Primer, in Roman Character, 12m)............ (Triibuer) 2,6 
Burrows (A. J.), Agricultural Depression, 8V0 ..........06..0.ccceeceneeeees (Simpkin) 26 
Craig (E. T.), The Irish Land and Labour Question, cr 8vo .. (Triibner) 2/6 
Daewin (O.), Sate OF, BY TROON, OF CVS a5. occ ciscsvescccccvessssssscsesstescosnes (Bacon) 1/0 
Democracy: an American Novel, cr 8v0 ..............ccceceeeee (Macmillan) 46 
Emerson (R. W.), In Memoriam, by A. Ireland, 8vo Ireland) 3/6 
Extravagances Suggested by a Holid: ay in the North, 4to .. ws... (Bryce) 1/6 
Facey (J. W. AY Elementary ‘Decoration, 12mo.. .-( Lock wood) 20 
Forster (F. E. A.), Heralds of the Cross, er B¥0;.. 2.53 “"(Hatchare s) 76 
Gower (R.), Rowney and Lawrence (Great Artists). -.(Sampson Low & Co.) 2/6 
Grange (W.), History and Topography of cnt 8¥0 ... (Sampson) 60 
Gwatkin (1. M.), Studies in Arianism, 8V0..........06..cceeccseeecccsecseceecceees (Bel!) 10.6 
Hermon Waldegrave ; a Life’s Drama, er 8vo . me K. Paul & Oo.) 60 
Hill (A. G.), Guide to Cambridgeshire, 12mo.... ..- (Stanford) 


; (Gill) 5/0 
Low & Co.) 
...(Maemillan) 
..(Macmillan) 3,6 


Hatchinson (J. H.), Commercial Restraints of Irel: 

James (C.), Curiosities of Law and Lawyers, 8vo ( 
James (H.), Bg ofa Lady, cr 8vo ...... : 
Jevons (W. 8.), The State in Relation to Labour, er 8 











Kitson (E. B.), N vew Page of External Evidences, ines Laeeiesee aaa (Virtue) 16 
Leigh (L.), Lonise, a Drama, DOD oasis cc ctensscqssaeentixeeessesscseneneeee (Simpkin) 3,0 
Lillie (L. C.), Prudence), 12mo ..... (Low) 5/0 
Locke, Es-ay on the Human Understanding, Bk. 3, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 4,6 
Natural Religion, by the Author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,”’ 8vo ...... ... (Macmillan) 9/0 
Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 8vo ...........(0. K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 


.(Rivington) 
XC. 'K. Paul & Co. ) 50 
vapesaerecaa ....(Hant) 5 
(Lockwood) 9/0 


Pusey (E. P.), Parochial and Cathed: al Sermons, 8vo 
Romanes (G. J.), Animal Intelligence, er 8vo ....... 

Rifle (J, C.), Readings on St. John, er 8vo oe 
Satchel Guide for Vacation Tourists, Europe .. 














Scudamore (F. J.), France in the East, er 8vo (W. H. Allen) 60 
Shipton (A.), Upper Springs, 120 ....00.....s.csccersesersesseesees .....(Nisbet) 26 
Slater (J. W.), A Manual of Colours, &c., new edition, cr 8vo (Lockwood) 76 
Smith (J.), Dictionary of Popular Plant Names, er 8y0. sessessesseeee(Macmillan) 14 Q 
Smith (S.), Redeemed, 3 vols. Cr BVO ceecee...eeeeee cers -(urst & Biae kett) 31 6 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Farm Sermons, cr 8v0 «......+ ; .(Passmore) 36 
Stirling (M. C.), The Minister’s Son, 3 vols, er 8vo “Ww. “Sacked 256 
Tissot (V.), Russians and Germans, 8V0 ..s..cceesee.seeeeeeeeeeeeeenees (Remington) 12/6 
Walpole —" J.), A Short History of Ireland, 8vo .... ..(C. K. Paul & Co ) 10.6 
Wood (G. D.), Study of the Phys.cal Sciences, 12m0 ..........eeeeeeeeees Dulau) 2/6 


AC. umbridge War eon 106 


Wright (W. * Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, 8yo . 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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| Including postage to India, China, &e. ... 


| TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


; £, TWELVE GUINEAS. Yearly. Half. arterly. 
OvtsipE Pac é | Including postage to any Part of the United Bo at . 
seccsecceess £10 10 0| Narrow Column............:.00. £3 10 0 Kined £186 O14 072 
Page osssseseeseessess 5 5 0|Half-Column ... ingdom ... $00 ane ses aS o- £41 8 6.2... S .cccee 
Halt Page ore 212 6| Quarter-Column... Including postage to any of the Australasian 
pores ates pon under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional | Colonies, America, France, Germany, tw €..4 O11 &...... 072 
Bix Displayed Advertisements according to space. eee: oe! See 616-4... 088s 








Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
LIBERTY’S COLOURS, 


L l B E R T Y’ Ss EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
A R T | LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 


FABRICS, "473s soitatte Fang? 7 
All PATTERNS vias PRES. 

JAPANESE 
LEATHER 

PAPERS. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY STANDARD 
ASSOCIATION. 


218, 220, & 230 REGENT ST., W 


| FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
From 153 per piece. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


Artistic and Inexpensive. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 








PRESIDENT. 
HENRY HUCKS GIBBS. 


OBJECT. 
THE PROMOTION OF THE STABILITY OF VALUES: 
By establishing the free coinage of Silver and its use as money, under the 
same conditions as Gold. 
By advocating and furthering an International Agreement, whereby a fixed 
relative value between Gold and Silver may be established, and the two 


|9 SUE R’S 
CRYSTAL 


GLASS AND 





CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 


“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.’’ 


HUNYADI 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


| “ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 

| } —Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 

| | The Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
| LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 

| | Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
| and 2s per bottle. 

| 





“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
FRESHING, AND USEFUL 
| DRINK.” 
| | Report of the Medical Officers, 
| German Hospital, Dalston. 


| “THE QUEEN OF | i 

. ANNUAL SALE, 
| TABLE WATERS.” | 10,000,000. 
| 





| — 
NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP. 


| Destroys Fleas, cleanses the Skin, and improves the Coat and Health of the Dog. 








metals may juintly form the currency of civilised nations ; thus facilitating 
the adjustment of International Balances, and lessening the excessive 
and needless risks which have now become attendant on Home and 


Foreign Trade. 


All communications to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., PAUL F. TIDMAN, | 


34 Leadenhall Street 


IMPORTANT. 


“ Natpire’s Soap is harmless to Dogs, but fatal to Fleas.”.—FRraNnk BUCKLAND. 


Price 1s, of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Grocers. 


N.B.—See that you get ‘‘NALDIRE’S” Soap. 





WANTED, to RENT or PURCHASE. 


——— 


N OLD HOUSE in HAMPSTEAD, 
WITH WALLED-IN GARDEN. 


Address, ‘‘ W.,”’ care of the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

JOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
EW in| WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY- 
SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Mall East. From 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 
6d; Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


\ TORKING MEN’S CLUB and 
INSTITUTE UNION. 

TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, 
Jane 17th, at 3 p.m., COLLEGE HALL, Westminster. 
Sir Tuomas Brassey, K.C B., M.P., will preside. 
N ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 
i SUNDAY FUND. 

Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE  Iirtn, 1882. 
Cheques crossed Bank of England, and Post-office 
Orders made payable to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY 
N. CUSTANCE, should be sent to the Mansion House. 


it BOYS (over 14).—EIGHT 

RECEIVED ina large country house. Willing- 
ness to read and good character required. Vacancy 
now, and January, 1883.—‘‘ M.A., Oxon.,’’ Mill Bank 
House, near Malvern. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 

—EXAMINATION for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Classical or Modern, Value from £672 year, on July 
27th. Ageunderl5. Apply to the Rey. T. B. ROWE, 
M.A., Head Master. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
aud Shrowsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


GQ HERBORNE SCHOOL 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE, at least, will be 
OPEN to COMPETITION on July 25th.—Further 
particulars from the HEAD MASTER, School Honse, 
Sherborne. 


i ESIDENCE for LADY STUDENTS, 

and Ladies Professionally Engaged, Russell 
House, Tavistock Square, W.C. Large Garden, 
Tennis Ground. Address, The LADY PRINCIPAL. 














wTUDENTS’ HOME for LADIES, 
who are attending Classes in London, or working 
at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 





particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 
Street, W.G, PP i ia 








AS EDITOR or SECRETARY.— 
£ The Editor of one of the Oldest Country News- 
papers seeks a fresh ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or 
SECRETARY, or in any other literary capacity. 
Highest references.—Apply to ‘‘X.,’’ Clement’s 
House, Clement’s Inn Passage, W.C. 


LADY wishes to hear of a Family 
who would like to be supplied weekly with 
chicken, butter, eggs, &c., from the country.— 
Address, *‘ E. F.,’’ care of Mrs. PERRY, Ilminster. 
NELECT MORNING CLASSES 
kJ fer GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in Ashley 
Place, Victoria Street, S.W.—For nomination form, 
and particulars as to the Course of Study, Professors, 
Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss CARPENTER, 
Head Mistress, 42 Stockwell Park Road, 8.W. 
ee ee — COM- 
FORTABLE HOME offered for ONE or 
TWO CHILDREN by the Seaside. 
with special care. Highest references. 
terms.—‘ E. B.,” 4 Linton Villas. 


_ COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A Number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in July. 

Candidates residing in England may be examined in 
London. 
For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 
RS. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL 

ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
from the age of six years and upwards, Comfortable 
home; hea'thy situation. Careful training and 
nursing. Mrs. Frébel is assisted by a staff of tifteen 
first-class masters and lads-teachers.—For Prospectus 
and Time-tables for the coming Session, apply to Mrs. 
FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, Edinburgh. They can 
also be had on personal application at 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London. 











Good education, 
Moderate 





OSSALL SCHOOL. 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Value from 
70 guineas (covering school fees) to £20. Limit of 
age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be 
examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics—Apply to Rev. the HEAD 





MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


ey 4us ss HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rey. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


\ ORTHING, Sussex, established 
1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 


Mathematics. Referenves to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 


RUPTURES. 
bi fg tty MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
l R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
: WAFERS.—Coure or Hay Fever.—Summer 
Catarrh.—Mr. Brown, 168 Hockley Hill, Birmingham, 
writes :—‘‘ One person suffered from hay fever, took 
the Wafers, and found immediate relief.” They give 
instant relief, and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, 
coughs, colds, bronchitis, and all disorders of the 
throat and lungs, and taste pleasantly. Price 1s l}d, 
2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box by all Druggists. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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THE GROSVENOR. GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
NOW OPEN FROM 9 TILL 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 





~ 


ie 


SEASON FIVE SHILLINGS, 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 King William Street, E.C, 


TICKETS, 








EDINBURGH: 6 St. Andrew Square. 


Extracts From Report oF Brsiness, 1881, 
’ 


New Assurances Effected .., na ir ae at or se £1,063,109 
Total Receipts in Year were a eS a as ost ove £579,032 
Realised Funds at Close of Year .., dan ‘ . £4,201,939 


The Increase during the Year being £288,678. 
While 46th in point of Age, the INSTITUTION is now 5th in amount of Funds, 


THIS SOCIETY DIFFERS IN ITS PRINCIPLES FROM OTHER OFFICES. 

Instead of charging rates higher thin are necessary, and afterwards returning the excess in the shape of 
periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an Assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear, 
reserving the Whole Surplus for those Members who have lived long enough to secure the common fund from loss. 

A Policy for £1,200 to £1,250 may thus, at most ages, be had for the Premium usually charged for (with 
profits) £1,000 only; while by reserving the surplus, large additions have been given—and may be expected 
in the future—on the policies of those who participate. 

The Fifth Septennial INVESTIGATION (as at December 31st, 1880), showed a SURPLUS of £624,473, of 
which a third (£208,158) was reserved for after-division, and £410,323 divided among 6,662 Policies entitled to 
participate. Policies of £1,000 sharing a first time were increased to sums varying from £1,180 to £1,300 or 
more, Other policies which had shared before have been raised to £1,400, £1,500, and upwards. 

REPORTS, with Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may be had on application, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
Edinburgh, May, 1882. J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, *‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. ‘The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEA V E’S INFANTS 
| AND 


FOR 
FOOD INVALIODS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British MepicaL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS, 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S AL KARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 
suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, 
which will cure the severest cases in half-an-hour, 
Fold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. 
DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, NewBERY and Sone, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. 


LL 











SOLD OF 





DR. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 











POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room, 








UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED, . 
Established 1837, 

Paid-up Capital .., oes 
Reserve Fund F ps nee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


s+ £1,500,000 
£816,500 
£3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on p v 
- at a a, —o. “ granted on the aD 
ranches throughout the Colonies of Australia N 
Zealand, and Fiji. ne ae, Se 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ar 
for collection. Gotiated and sent 
DEPOSITS are received at this 
periods, on terms which may be 
application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, £0 





Office, for fixed 
ascertained on 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Aucus th, 
1851. Paidup Capital, £1,500,000, ner Sas 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate o: 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Caleutta, Oolowhe 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa. 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns) 
Yokohama (with pig 4 at Kobe), and issne Cirenlar 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in mos 
of the World. — 
They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &e, 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
— on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1, 
_ Threadneedle Street, London, 1882. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kips. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT Ska, 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABItiry, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, ? 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; Charing Cross 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates, 
LIFE. Establishcd 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Immediate Settlement of Claims. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
’ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. _ 


(NOMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY,—Fire, Life, Marine. 











Capital Fully Subscribed... noe ... £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... ve see aes we 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ia ee, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


EALTHY PERSONS at all AGES 
will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 

LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of the Ordinary Systems. See Prospectus for 
Specimens and Illustrations of the remarkable results. 


CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID...... £4,028,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ....ceceeeees 436,000 
43rd YEAR. 


Immediate ENTRANTS will secure 
ONE YEAR’S BONUS more than later Assurers. 
London: 5 Lomparp STREET, and 48 Patt MALt, 5. W. 
Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street. 

Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester : 10 Bank St. 

Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. 

ESTABLISHED 1831. F 

IRKBECK BANK— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
articulars, on 

', Manager, 


Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSORO 
March 3lst, 1880, 
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THE GRAND HOTEL. 
in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 
pean drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
poarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. 
No charge for attendance. Table d’héte, at separate 
tables, from 6 or = 8 — berm the personal 
it once of the new Proprietors, 
superintendeno® OU NOLEAVE and GASCOIGNE, _ 
1LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’ Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 














GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
B.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


; & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 








QoUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





pom MEATS. Also, 


Esse of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


FP URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First Award 
ard Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
we COCOA ONLY. _ 
| ’°S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA | ** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 

| F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 

| " FUFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


POTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
J EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL. 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus. 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 








FRY’S| 











REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS—With 
P _ Changing temperatures the digestion becomes 
impaired, the liver disordered, and the mind de- 
Spondent, unless the cause of the irregularity be ex- 
pelled from the blood and body by an alterative like 
these Pills. They go directly to the suurce of the 
evil, thrust out all impurities from the circulation, 
reduce distempered organs to their natural state, and 
Correct all defective and contaminated secretions. 
Such easy means of instituting health, strength, and 
cheerfulness should be in the possession of all whose 
stomachs are weak, who3e minds are much harassed, 
or whose brains are overworked. Holloway’s is essen- 
tially a blood-tempering medicine, whereby its influ- 
cuee, reaching the remotest fibres of the frame, effects 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR 
for JUNE comprises all the Best New Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class 
of Fiction. Fresh Copies of all the leading Books of the Season are 
added daily, as the demand increases, and ample supplies are provided 
of all Forthcoming Works of General Interest as they appear. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE offers the Surplus Copies of nearly Three Thousand 
Works in every Department of Literature at very Low Prices. 
Purchasers of Books for Public Libraries, Literary Institutions, and 


SEE 


Book Societies are recommended to make early application for this 
Catalogue, and to send their Orders as soon as possible, as several of 
the Works now offered will shortly be withdrawn for exportation. 





SELECT LIBRARY 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street. 
OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President—Lorp HovuGuHron. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Rr. Hon. W. E. Grapstone, M.P.; E. H. Bunsury, Esq.; ALFRED Tennyson, Esq. 
Trustees—Lorp Houcuton, EARL or CARNARVON, EARL oF RoseBery. 
Committee. 
W. J. Courtnors, Esq. | Cc. M. KENNEDY, Esq ,C.B. | Dr. Munk. 
H. R. Droop, Esq. | Rev. Stantey Learues, | Rev. Mark Pattison. 
Rev. E. E. Estcourt. D.D. | F. Povrock, Esq. 
| W. Warkiss Lioyp, Esq. | Rev. Dr. ReyNoLps. 
| H. MaxweLt Lyre, Esq. | Rev. Dr. Rraa. 


MUDIE’S (Limited), 


CITY 








THE 


His Grace the Arca- 
BISHOP of DuBLIN. 
Sir Henry Bark y,K.C.B. | 
F. W. Burton, Esq. | 
Ven. Archdeacon | SypnEY GEDGE, Esq. 

CHEETHAM. Professor GLADSTONE. St. GEorGE Mrvart, Esq. | HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
J. C. CONYBEARE, Esq. | F. Harrison, Esq. J. Correr Morison, Esq. | LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Aucient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Sub- 
scription, £3 a year; or £2, with Entrance-Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed 
to Country and Ten to Town Members. Readirg-Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, New 
EpITI0N, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16:; to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 


H. W. FREELAND, Esq. 











Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LArce Profits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimam. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Civil Service Gazette.—'* The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 


and safe.’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pubiic confidence.”——Court 
Journal.—* An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’——Civilian.—‘*‘ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.’””——News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 


than retain their services,” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PRCULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





& Universal good, 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Price 12s 6d. 


THE PERFECT WAY; or, the Finding of Christ. 
A NEW GOSPEL OF INTERPRETATION, 


Solving the Great Problems of Existence, and Meeting the Need of 
the Age by Reconstructing Religion on a Scientific, and Science 
on a Religious Basis. 





“A grand book, by noble-minded writers, keen of insight, and eloquent in exposition; an upheaval of true spirituality, 
Were every man in London above a certain level of culture to read it attentively, a theological revolution would be accomplished.” 
—The (Bombay) Theosophist (Buddhist organ). 





London: FIELD and TUER; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. New York: SCRIBNER and WELFORD. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


The following New Works, available for every class of Subscribers, are in daily circulation, 
and all New Books in every department of Literature. together with the most recent Musical 
Publications, are added as they issue from the Press. 


ENGLISH SECTION :— 


Serjeant Ballantyne’s Reminiscences—Carlyle’s Life (1795 to 1835) by J. A. Froude—The Land of the Bey, by T. Wemyss 
Reid—John Leech, §c., by Dr. Brown—Green’s Making of England—The Mendelssohn Family—Dean Stanley's Sermons 
on Special Occasions—Eau-de- Nil, by E. C. Hope-Edwardes—Freeman’s Reign of William Rufus—Plain Speaking, by 
the Author of “ John Halifax ”—Fitzgerald’s Recreations of a Literary Man—Poet’s Walk, by Mowbray Morris—Sir 
B. Burke's Ancestral Reminiscences—Rimmer’s Rambles Round Eton and Harrow—Buckland’s Jottings from Animal 
Life—The Science of Ethics, by Leslie Stephen—Geikie’s Geological Sketches—Lubbock’s Ants, Bees, and Wasps— 
Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth Century, Vols. IIIT. and IV.—Laurence Oliphant’s Traits and Travesties— Literary 
History of England, by Mrs. Oliphant—Essays by E. S. Nadal—Caroline Fox's Memories of Old Friends—James’s 
British in India—Galenga’s Summer Tour in Russta—Three in Norway, by “ Two of Them ”—Jerrold’s Life of Cruikshank 
—Marion Fay, by Anthony Trollope—Bimbi, by “ Ouida”—In Maremma, by“ Outda”—Castle Warlock, by G. Mac- 
donald—Traseaden ITall, by Major-General Hamley—Ivis, by Mrs. Randolph—The Rapiers of Regent's Park, by J. C. 
Jeaffreson—For Cash Only, by James Payn—The Freres, by Mrs, Alecander—A Broken Lily, by Mrs. Mortimer Collins: 
—John Inglesant, by J. H. Shorthouse—Faucit of Balliol, by Herman Merivale—Mount Royal, by Miss Braddon—Scotch 
Marriages, by Sarah Tytler—Dick's Wanderings, by Julian Sturgis, 


FOREIGN SECTION :— 


Rose Rozier, par Henri Greville—La Féte de Champdebrac, par A, Assollant—Madame Naper, par Henri Riviére—Mare- 
Aurele, par Ernest Rénan—Pot-Boutlle, par Emile Zola—Numa Roumestan, par A. Daudet—Mon Frere et Moi, par 
E. Daudet—Eliane, par Madame A, Craven—Les Millions Honteux, par Hector Malot—Le Petit Jacques, par Jules 
Claretie—Aspasia, von Hammerling—Angela, von Spielhagen. 


MUSIC SECTION :— 


The Prince Consort’s Collected Compositions—The Mascotte, by Audran—Paradise Lost, by Rubinstein—Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, by Wagner—Boccaccio, by Suppé—Manola, by Lecocg—St. Ursula, by F. H. Cowen —Patience, by Arthur 
Sullivan—Les Contes @Hoffman, by Offenbach—Le Tribut de Zamora, by Gounod—Faust, by Berlioz—The Building 
of the Ship, by J. I. Barnett—Old Scottish Ditties, edited by G. A. Macfarren—The Martyr of Antioch, by Arthur 
Sullivan—Il Demonio, by Rubinstetn—Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Volumes I. and II, 








GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET W. 





Just pablished, Svo, 18 ‘PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of | cork pistitenizs company, Limited. 


+ _ 4 " \f . 4 PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1881. NewSeries. (All the Volumes | 1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— , 


of the New Series, 1863 to 1880, may be had.) |‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’ 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors. COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 


CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. | This fine OLD TRISH, WHISKY may be had of the 


principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... Set ates ... 10Guineas. CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
FIVE ,, a (never requires tuning) ... ae sine . 13 . MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
- re (Studio)... ies sis ais ais ae wis ww. =16 » —_- Sa eee 
a ‘Ss (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case aie siete 5 | 
= Ks » in American Walnut Case ... ee ve wee te BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


cs ea » in Oak Case ... ase se woe 24 ” Tur Great REMEDY 


A e ; in Black and Gold Case is net oo w. =26 = 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in "Pine, and other Cases, from... ne sa «we 0 a FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 


=< cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; | use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
; any vital part. 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. | Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK on NATURAL HISTORY. 
Now ready, with Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. 


By the late Frank BUCKLAXD. Vea _ 

«A chatty and entertwining series of articles, bristling with information, con- 

cerning places far off and near at home as well, The volume is certain to prove 
a favourite in the hands «f young and old alike.””—Observer, 


NEW WORK by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Now ready, demy Svo, 163. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon 


i heory, 2s modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. By LEstir 
ee ee of “A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century,” “ Hours in a Library,” &c. 

NEW WORK by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Ready this day, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ANIMI FIGURA. By John Addington 


— NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “‘ A Garden of Women,” &. 


“Tt seldom occurs to our lot to meet with a col'ection of more charming 
stories than are contained in these three volumes.””—Morning Post. 


London: SMITH, MLDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 














FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
With 100 beautiful Illustr tion-, square 8vo, 6s 61, 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH MY 


CHILDREN. A Book of Services for the Young, By the Rev. Brnsamin 
WauGH. 


“A book for which we are truly grateful. It supplies, indeed, a very pressing 
want that has long been felt by all companions and instructors of children ..... 
Mr. Waugh has succeeded so perfectly, that his book will become a household 
treasure of great value.’’—Spectator. 


“Tt will make Sundays brizht and Sunday lessons an eager pleasure. Indeed, 
we do not remember any attempt to provide rel gious instruction for the young 
to compare with it.”—British Quarterly Review. 


“We are glad to give an unqualified and most cordial welcome and commenda- 
tion to this volume. It is just what is wanted in many homes,’’—Literary World. 


“ Written in an easy, p'easant style, likely to captivate children and fix their 
attention.” —Record. 


FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo, 18s. 
W.th numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 


OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT 


PYRAMID, By Prof. C. P1azz1 Smytu, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 


WILLIAM ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

Now ready, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 
REMINISCENCES, CHIEFLY OF ORIEL 
COLLEGE, 

AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

By the Rev. T. MOZLEY, M.A., 


Formerly Fellow of Criel, successively Perpetual Curate of Moreton Pinckney, 
Northants ; Rector of Cholderton, Wilts; Rector of Plymtree, 
Devon ; and Rural Dean of Plymtree and Ottery. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





BRACTON DE LEGIBUS ANGLIZ®. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 628, price 10s, half-bound. 
ENRICI DE BRACTON de Legibus et Consuetudinibus 
_Anglie : Libri Quinque, in Varios Tractatus Distincti, ad Diversornm et 
Vetustissimorum Codicum Collationem, Typis Vulgati. Vol. V., edited by Sir 
TRAVERS Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L., and published by the authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of H.M.'s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
this is a New Edition of Bracton’s celebrated work, collated with MSS. in the 
British Museum, the Libraries of Lincoln’s Inn, the Middle Temple, and Gray’s 
Inn, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, &c. The 
Fifth Volume contains the completion of the Seventh Treatise of an Action 
of Entry, and Treatises of a Writ of Right, of Essoins, of Defaults, fully indexed, 
with a New Introduction by the Editor. 
London: Longmans and Co.. and TruBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MacmILian and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack, and DovGLas 
and Fours. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Further Reduction in 
the Price of Books, See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEA h- 
ANCE CATALOGUE. 


next. Postage Free. 





New Edition on Monday 


_ New Oxrorp SrREET, June 9th. 


66 ” 
THE “ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 
bg Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
leva aa has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
x r £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their Department:. 
m4 Fao. No re-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for 
- Full particulars post free.—C. Fellows, 4 Tettenball Road, Wolverhampton. 





MR. HAMERTON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 


A TREATISE ON THE VARIETIES OF 
DRAWING, PAINTING, AND ENGRAVING, 


IN COMPARISON WITH EACH OTHER AND WITH NATURE. 


BY 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


Author of “ Etching and Etchers,” &c. 


*,* The Edition was Limited to 1,600 Copies (350 
large paper, and 1,250 small paper), and of the whole 
number scarcely more than 100 Copies remain. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pen and Ink ......... Virgin and Child Raphael. 
saenkes The Widow’s Acre G. H. Boughton, A.R.A. 
. Standard Bearer ...... . Sir J. Gilbert, R.A. 




























Silverpoint ............ BRI cascutcanenaniasas ... Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. 
Silverpoint & Chalk Study of a Head .... Lionardo da Viuci. 
Lead Pencil............ Le .... Turner, 
Gal aciisead any Portrait of 8S. T. C ge ... Maclise. 
ae sereseseeeee The Village of Plogoff............ Lalanne. 
Black Chalk............ Study for a Figure of P.atu ... E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
Brown Chalk ........+ Head of a Sleeping Woman ... E. Burne Jones. 
Black & White Chalk Study of Drapery .................. E. J. Poynter, R.A, 
Black & Red Chalk.. Study of a Head ... .... Zuechero, 
Do. White,& Red do. Two Female Heads ... Watteau. 
Charcoal ......eee. « A Forest Rivulet ... . Allongé. 
ne dies .. A French Market Lhermitte. 
Tndian Ink . caw REMONG cecscsstsacesesecsee . E. J. Poynter, R.A, 
Sepis .cc.......22. ... Boat on the Sea Shore.. . J. D. Harding. 
Tinted Drawing . Female Head ...........2.+ + Flemish School. 
Woodcut ....... . Portrait of Guicciardini Venetian Work, 1567. 
= 8. Pannemaker,aft’r Landelle 
on ‘ Bewick. 
a ... Study of a Head ... . W. J. Linton, after Titian. 
‘“ ... Design in Outline . From Poliphilo, 
ne oe A Penitent ....cccc faite taeiaeadendaicia Albert Diirer, 
a ats ... Design from ‘‘ Ars Moriendi” 
‘i iastennaes Four Subjects from the Bible 
Cuts, & the Dance of Death.. Holbe'‘n. 
ao “adenaccetebsad Portrait of M. D’Epiuay ...... Léveillé, after Fortuny. 
> en eae The Brookside ..........cccccccesee Edmund Evan:, after Birket 
Foster, 
of scdedeeetenmees Landscape ............... cpusiaaed T. Cole, after A. H. Thayer. 
Etching....... Portrait of John Price .. . Hollar, 





a. tLe Rembrandt. 
. The Old Pulace at Richmond Hollar. 


Dry Point... Lady on Horseback .. . Heywood Hardy. 






Soft-ground Etching Rouen ............... . Brunet Deba nes, 
Line Engraving ...... Izotta di Rimini...................0 C. W. Sherborn, after P. 
della Francesca. 
os | eae Coat of Arms, with Cock ...... Albert Diirer. 
ao | caaases i CII ao sche tant nicnaracecacan Delaune. 
BS ...... The Temptation of Christ ...... Lucas van Leyden. 
‘aes WN ices ci jstanacesinesdtens Nias sooadedi Marc Antonio. 
ee Portrait of Gellius de Bouma. Vissche~. 
os ...... Portrait of Marq. of Castelnau Nauteuil. 
is ..... Lace, from the Portrait of 
Archbishop de Vintimille ... Drevet. 
a ... Vision of St. Helena............... L. Stocks, R.A., after Pauk 
Veronese. 
on. Barnard Castle ........ .. asiaagoens as Brandard, after Alfred 
unt. 
wanted St. Amélie ........................... Mereurj, after Delaroche. 


. Portrait of A. Macmillan, Esq. CO. H. Jeens. 
RTI ac cccnanescen Waiting . F. Holl, after F. Holl, A.R A. 
Aquatint . . Shore at St. Valery Brunet Debaines, 








Mezzotint.... ... Chardin’s Wife ..... .. Lurat, after Chardin. 
Lithograph ............ Rocks and River .................. as —, after W. J. 
iiller, 


The STANDARD says :— 


“It is the most valuable contribution to the literature of art which has beem 
ublished, either in England or abroad, duriug the last year or two. We have 
1ere a collection of opinions and of facts amassed in his prime by one of the 

broadest and most tolerant of our critics.’’ 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 


“ This exhaustive treatise is not only the most important of Mr. Hamerton’s 
many contributions to the literature of fine art, but it is in some sense the com- 
pletion and summary of them all...... In the small space at our command, we are 
not able t> do any sort of justice to the copiousne:s of knowledge and suggestion 
contained in this bulky volume. But a word must be said for the illustrations 
with which it is richly adorned. Of these it may be at once asserted that they 
exceed in variety and excellence any book illu:trations that have appeared. 
hitherto in France or England.”’ 


The ACADEMY says:— 


** This is a book which is much wanted, and has been excellently done......It is 
a book that has never been wanted till now, and could never have been written 
or adequately illustrated before. It is essentially a book of the time. It is 
also written by the right man...... That an Englishman should have been the first 
to do it is no small cause for congratulation, fur it demands a union of qualities 
which are rare in one man...... Though not chosen for their beanty as works of 
art so much as for characteristic illustration of the use of special materials, there 
are many of the illustrations which are exquisite.” 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MY 


AN 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 15ru. 





ENTIRELY NEW WORK 


BY 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 
ENTITLED 


IRISH 
JOURNEY IN 1849. 


With a PREFACE by J. A. FROUDE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 





EXTRACT from Mr. CARLYLE’S JOURNAL for 1849. 


“May 17, 1849.—Am thinking of a tour in Ireland. ..... Ireland really is my 


problem; the breaking-point of the huge suppuration whiéh all British and European 


society now is. 


Set down in Ireland, one might at least feel, ‘ Here is thy problem : In God’s 


name, what wilt thou do with it ?’” 


“November 11, 1849.—Went to Ireland as foreshadowed in the last entry ; wandered 


about there all through July ; have half-forcibly recalled all my remembrances, and thrown 
them down on paper since my return.” 





London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 








NOW READY. 


A Translation of this Work is appearing as a feuilleton in “ La République 


Francaise.” 


A 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “GINX’S BABY.” 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
PALADIN OF FINANCE. 
CONTEMPORARY MANNERS. 
By EDWARD JENKINS. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





T HOMAS5 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s, cloth. 
CARLYL E; 
A History of the First Forty Years of His Life, 1795 to 1835. 

By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 


With Two Portrait:, and Four Illustrations Etched on Steel, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





MR. MOLESWORTH’S NEW WORK. 





NOTICE.—Neat week will be published, A HISTORY of the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND, from 1660, by WILLIAM 
NASSAU MOLESWORTH, M.A., Author of “ History of 
the Reform Bill,” and “ History of England, from the Year 
1830,” ¢c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price Ts 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








NELSON’S 
“H OM E COMFORT S.” 
A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 


By MARY HOOPER, 
AUTHOR of ‘“* LITTLE DINNERS,” &c. 





May be had Gratis and Post Free on Application te 


G NELSON, DALE, and 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Co., 


es 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Redeemed. By Shirley Smith, 


Author of ‘‘ His Last Stake,” &. 


A Faithful Lover. By Mrs, 


Macguor, Author of ‘ Patty,’’ &. 


Donovan. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “ Won by Waiting.” 


Iris. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of * Gentianella,” &c. 
A Broken Lily. By Mrs, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Mortimer CoLiiys. 











In 1 yol. crown 8yo, cloth, 512 pages, price 5s, 
JANET HAMILTON’S 
POEMS, ESSAYS, AND SKETCHES, 


COMPRISING THE PRINCIPAL PIECES FROM 
HER COMPLETE WORKS. 


With Biographical Notice and Portrait. 





The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., speaking 
on June Ist, at the opening of the Birmingham Free 
Library, said :—‘‘I read a book not very long ago, a 
portion of which I should like to refer to. It is a 
book containing the Memoirs, Poems, and other 
compositions of, to my mind, the most remarkable 
old woman I have ever heard of—Janet Hamilton, 
who lived, I think, in the town of Coatbridge in 
Scotland......This old lady has written poems, 
of which, if there were time, I would have quoted 
two or three, but certainly there are some of them 
that, if placed among the poems of Burns in a volume 
of his, no one would, for a moment doubt that they 
were the productions of the greatest of all the Scot- 
tish poets. Her’s, I think, is an amazing story. I 
confess it has surprised me beyond anything I have 
read for a long time, and I doubt if we have a record 
of a more remarkable person than my old friend, 
Janet Hamilton.’’ 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO, 





Sixth Thousand. Second Edition. 
ie EO and JULIET. Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy, as Performed at the Lyceum. 
Edited by Henry Irvine. 

Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 


Theatre. 
Price One Shilling. 


Now ready, price ls 6d. 
A NEW PAGE of EXTERNAL EVIDENCE of 
UPERNATURAL REVELATION, 
kK.) being an Argument based on Testimony given by 
Materialists, adverse and other witnesses. and Physical 
Science to the Mosaic Cosmogony. By G. B. Kitson. 
London: J. S. Virtue and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 73 6d, cloth. 
ONGS from the SUNNY SOUTH. 
By Joun CAMERON GRANT, 

London: Longmans and Co. 


DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
“© Verse of no common quality.” —Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 
Tt tantalises us.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Streot, W. 








53. 


Now ready, price 23, 
HE ARABIC NAMES of the 
STARS and CONSTELLATIONS, with their 
MEANINGS. By W. H. Hi«aains, M.B., Leicester. 
London: Haminton, Apams, and Co., 32 Pater- 
noster Row. Leicester: SAMUEL CLARKE, 5 Callow- 
tree Gate. 


Ready this day, Seventh Hdition, revised and enlarged, 


vo, 10s 6d. 
N DIET and REGIMEN in SICK- 
NESS and HEALTH, and on the Inter- 
dependence and Prevention of Diseases, and the 
Diminution of their Fatality. or HoracE DOBELL, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to the Royal Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest. 
*,* For notice of this work, see the Spectator of 
May 27th. 
London: H. K. Lewrts, 136 Gower Street. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Saccess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


; ee of the GIANTS.—See the 

BUILDER (4d, by post, 444); View of Crystal 
Palace, Leipzig ; House, Orpington ; Hempsyre, York- 
shire, and a Design in combined Phases ; Edinburgh 
Architects—W. G. Herdman, artist—Influence of 
Ritual—Vandyck in England—Doom of Holywell 
Street—Cemen: and the Microscope, &c,—46 Catherine 














| Street, and ull Newsmen. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 28s. 


A FOURTH EDITION OF 
MR. SERJEANT 
BALLANTINE’S 
EXPERIENCES: OF A 
BARRISTER’S LIFE. 
“Bright and amusing throughout, and 
abounding with anecdotes told in most amus- 
ing style. The sketches of London every-day 


life are particularly interesting.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 





Ready immediately. 


RECORDS OF LATER DAYS. 
By FRANCES ANN KEMBLE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 32s. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 


Miss BertHa Tuomas, Author of “ The 
Violin Player,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


APRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By 


Frank Barrett, Author of “ Lieutenant 
Barnabas,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

"T do novel-readers a service, by inviting them to 
read Mr. Frank Barrett’s ‘ Prodigal’s Progress,’ in 
which wit, humour, plot, style, and interest are to be 
found in a degree of excellence unfortunately rarely 
attained by the run of stories of some of our over- 
fertile fictionists.”—Country Gentleman, 


CORBIE’S POOL. By Susan 


Moriey, Author of “ Aileen Ferrers,” 
&e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“We can confidently recommend ‘ Corbie’s Pool’ 


to every one whose taste is not jaded by a preference 
for sensational literature.’’—Suturday Review. 





MARIE DUMONT: the Story of 


a Farmer’s Daughter. By Lady Pottock. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
[Just ready. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

COURT NETHER- KITH and KIN. 

LEIGH. By Mrs. | By Miss FoTHERGILL, 


Author of “ Proba- 
tion,” &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition, in 1 
vol, crown 8Syo, 6s. 
Ready at all Book- 
sellers’ and Libraries. 


Henry Woop, Author | 
of “East Lynne,” &e. | 
New and Cheaper | 
Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


——— 


PRESENT RELIGION, Vol. III. 





Now ready, forming Part of the above. 
COMPARATIVE ETHICS, 
1. MORAL STANDPOINT. 
SARAH 8S. HENNELL. 
In paper cover, 68 pages, price 2s, 
TRUBNER and CO,, London. 


By 


Just issned, in 2 vols., with 2 Engravings, cloth, 15s. 
LIFE OF ST. PHILIP NERI, 
Apostle of Rome, 

By ALFONSO CAPECELATRO, Sometime Superior 
of the Naples Oratory. 

Translated from the Italian by 
THOMAS ALDER POPE, M.A., of the Oratory. 


London: BURNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W. 





‘WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL by JULIAN STURGIS. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


WANDERIN G. 


By JULIAN STURGIS, 


Author of “ Little Comedies,’”’ ‘‘ An Accomplished Gentleman,” “ John-a-Dreams.”? 


DIC K’S 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


‘Mr. Sturgis has kept us interested and amused, and kas constantly awakened a sweet smile by his 
descriptions of people and the casual good things which fall from his pen.’’—Saturday Review. 

‘* Mr, Sturgis, as we know, has a keen eye for the subtleties and demi-tints of modern individuality, and 
in ‘ Dick’s Wandering’ he has reproduced some of his notes on men and manners very pleasantly and well...... 
All the people sketched in ‘ Dick’s Wandering’ are worth knowing, whether heroic or the reverse...... They 
are pleasant and they are real; one feels after reading of them as if one had been to an agreeable little 
garden party—of strangers—and had rather enjoyed it.”—Atheneum. r 


NEW WORK by LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
AND TRAVESTIES; 
SOCIAL and POLITICAL. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHAN ®, 
Author of ‘‘ Piccadilly,’ ‘The Land of Khemi,” “The Land of Gilead,” &e, 


TRAITS 


Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“He has the gift, not common in this coun'ry, of the esprit Gaulois; he aims his strokes at follies and 
abuses without any semblance of effort. His wit is at once keen and light-hearted......Not only, however, 
are Mr. Oliphant’s stories new and delightful, but the turn of thought which they suggest, and which he 
follows up without in the least riding it to death, is specially unexpected and humorous.”’—Saturday Review, 


“ All of them are excellent, 


The volume will not fail to be a favourite.” —Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY?” 


T RAS EADEN HA L. Lh. 
‘When George the Third was King.” 


By Major-General W. G HAMLEY, 
Author of ‘Guilty, or Not Guilty?’’ “ The House of Lys.” 








3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d, 


** An admirable novel. There is spirit in the style and culture in the matter; the themes are as fresh as 
the thoughts are bright, although the scenes are carried back for nearly a century; there is a great deal of 
quiet humour, with a sufficiency of broader drollery; nor need anybody complain of lack of variety. From 
the opening chapters, which trace the fortunes of the Salusbury family, the story flows forward with un- 
flagging animation ; while it is enlivened with notices of the celebrities of the time, and diversified with 
scenes from old English life, and adventures of campaigning in the Peninsula...... We may repeat that we 
have rarely wet with a book by a veteran writer so full of freshness and unflagging animation; it is much 
more than a mere novel of the season and deserves a place on the bookshelves among standard fiction.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“*Traseaden Hall’ is in all respects an admirable novel—it is animated and humorous, soldierly and 
scholarly.”’—Times. 

“«*Traseaden Hail’ is the best novel General Hamley has written, and is one of the best novels of the 
time.’’—Academy. 
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